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BUSINESS 


INA’s monthly pay plan gives you @ natural ‘in’ with 


With his premiums budgeted comfortably, your policyholder is in a friendly 
mood to listen to your story on complete package protection. You're free of the 
trouble and expense of billing. You're blessed with time to move nearer the new 


accounts you've long eyed. Crack them with INAmatic*, INA’s monthly pay 


plan—the wonderful welcome news that makes every policyholder a prospect 
for the ‘agent with a future.” Canvass those accounts—it’s time for a sale. 


We’re telling your policyholders in ads in Life, Post, Reader's Digest and on TV 


prospects 


INSURANCE BY NORTH america ie) 
“@ 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia 





Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after 


Sounds somewhat improbable but then that’s 
the nature of accidents — improbable, unex- 
pected, difficult to reconstruct. And aren’t there 
a lot of them! More than 20 serious accidents a 
minute, on the record. 


Are the Jacks and Jills and Moms and Dads in 
your community protected against the shower 
of hospital and medical bills that follow acci- 
dents? They should be. A Travelers field man 
will be happy to help you set up an Accident 
solicitation program. 
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The Travelers was the first company to write ac- 
cident insurance in America. Today, the Com- 
pany offers a wide array of up-to-date Accident, 
Sickness and Hospitalization contracts. 


And they back up every policy with 4,000 ex- 
perienced claims people in more than 250 loca- 
tions throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


We'll be happy to tell you more about The 
Travelers contracts and the opportunities open 
to you. Call the nearest branch office or general 
agency for details. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of insurance including 
Life * Accident * Group « Fire * Marine « Automobile * Casualty * Bonds 
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1982 1953 


“Our sales staff tripled new business!” 


SAYS CLARENCE A. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The way sales are soaring ... American United must have 
something people like. For 1958—even in a so-called ‘slow’ 
period— sales were up 12% from 1957. In mid-1958, we 
crossed the billion-dollar mark of business in force, and 
our sales staff is well on its way to our second billion. 

“Growth has been steady for the past six years. Insurance 
in force has more than doubled. New business has tripled! 
These are truly remarkable gains, even in prosperous times. 

“Our field and home office staffs have worked hard and 
well. They've worked together doing a better job for our 
policyholders. 

“That’s the ‘Partnership Philosophy’ . . . in spirit and 
action, the way it is here. Getting to the top together, you'll 
like that!” 


At the beginning of 1958 American United was sixty-eighth in insur- 
ance in force among life insurance companies in the United States, 
and ranked fortieth in Ordinary sales and growth of Ordinary in force. 
Today, American United is in the top 5% of all life insurance 
companies. If you would like more information, write Clarence A. 
Jackson, President, American United Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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LIFE NSURANCE COMPANY 


The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢« HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LOW NET C T SPECIALS 


DISABILITY GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL 


* UNIQUE JUVENILE * 


GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT * PEN N TRUSTS * NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL e SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING — REINSURABLE 
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THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS 


| Frank Blackford has been named 


insurance commissioner in 
Michigan, succeeding Joseph A. 
Navarre, who is returning to 
law practice. 

Clarence J. Myers, president of 
New York Life, has been elected 
president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. He suc- 
ceeds Frazar B. Wilde, president 
of Connecticut General Life. 


Anthony C. Grover 
was elected chair- 
man of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd's at 


| a preliminary meet- 


ing of the com- 
mittee in London. 
Ralph Hiscox be- 
came deputy-chair- 
man to serve during 


| 1959. 


| Howard Holderness, president of 


Jefferson Standard Life, has 
been elected chairman of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Elect- 
ed to the board for four-year 
terms were Dennis N. Warters, 
president of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines; George W. Bourke, 
president of Sun Life of Can- 
ada; and James F. Oates, presi- 
dent of Equitabe Life of New 
York. 


Jack D. Taylor, former vice pres- 


ident, has been elected executive 
vice president of The Phoenix 
of Hartford and Connecticut 
Fire. 


Robert E. Cecil, CLU, manager of 


agencies of West Coast Life, San 
Francisco, has been named pres- 
ident of the Continental Life 
and Accident, Boise, Idaho. He 
will assume that position Feb- 
ruary 1. 


| Robert P. Mundhenk, of Carpinter 


and Baker, was elected presi- 


Blackford Succeeds 


Navarre in Michigan 


dent of the American Marine 
Insurance Forum. Walter T. 
Wells became vice president; 
Douglas C. Cox, treasurer; and 
George Stellwag, secretary. 


Preston Estep, presi- 

dent of Transit Cas- 

ualty, has been 

elected president of 

the National Asso- 

ciation of Indepen- 

dent Insurers. Paul 

E. Edwards of South- 

ern Farm Bureau Casualty, and T. F. 
Shortall, Emmco, have been elected execu- 
tive vice president of the organization. 


Henry Schantz has been appointed 
deputy superintendent of the 
state Insurance Department in 
New York. He had be an acting 
deputy. 

Reginald L. Wetherly has been ap- 
pointed deputy United States 
manager for The Northern As- 
surance. He succeeds Howard C. 
Stocker who retired January 1. 

A. Gordon Hanau has been made 
manager of Consolidated Na- 
tural Gas Company’s system in- 
surance department in New 
York. 

Fred H. Oliver, secretary of the 
Zurich - American Companies, 
has been promoted to assistant 
U.S. manager of the Zurich and 
vice president and secretary of 
Zurich Life and American Guar- 
antee and Liability. 

Robert A. Murphy has been made 
marine department vice presi- 
dent of Federal Insurance. He 
will be in charge of marine car- 
go underwriting. 

R. H. Tillotson, formerly manager 
of the Chicago office of Ameri- 


Continued on page 6 
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THE NAME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


. . was established in 1819. The World Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, The 
Century Indemnity Company and the 
Standard Insurance Company 
of New York were added later, forming 
the Aetna Insurance Group. Now, the World, 
Century and Standard of New York 
have been merged into the 
Aetna Insurance Company, an agency 
company throughout its 140 years. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE -VALUABLE PAPERS 


Are your business clients protected against loss of or damage to 

AID accounts receivable or valuable papers? Be sure they have the 

OF THE “All Risks’’ coverage provided by an Accounts Receivable policy 

MONTH or Valuable Papers and Records policy. Ask your Aetna fieldman 
to assist you in selling these two ‘‘door openers.” 
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YOUR! MM scpendens 
Insurance AGENT 


wn 4zina oy AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


NY TS > 
YRANCE come 
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These Names Make News 


THE KEY =< 


can Surety, has been elected a 
vice president and will be at- 


better service tached to the executive depart- 


ment in New York. 
greater sales William H. Abell, attorney for the 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 
’ Ky., has been named president 
more profits of the company. He succeeds 
Morton Boyd who became board 
chairman. 

Albert F. Wohlgemuth, president 
for the past 20 years of Rough 
Notes Company, insurance pub- 
lishers, retired December 31. 
His son, E. W. Wohlgemuth, has 
been named president. 


ACCIDENT 
& SICKNESS 


AUTOMOBILE Edward J. O'Mara, 


attorney, has been 
elected to the board 


BOILER & ’ ; of Prudential, filling 
MACHINERY the post vacated 


by the recent death 
of Admiral Oscar 


BURGLARY a idea 


: W. N. Woodland, Boston, has been 
FIDELITY & elected executive vice president 
SURETY and secretary of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New 
England. He was previously edi- 
FIRE & ALLIED tor of The Standard insurance 
weekly in the area. 
H. Smith Hagan, senior vice presi- 
LIABILITY dent of Pacific National Life, 
anpnnting Cvetensions mate Salt Lake City, has been elected 
° to the company’s executive and 
MARINE investment committees. He suc- 
ceeds Ray H. Peterson, board 
chairman, who has_ resigned 


MULTIPLE PERIL from the two committees. 


° Freeman D. Smith has been ap- 
PLATE GLASS pointed second vice president of 
Metropolitan Life’s Canadian 
head office. J. Stanley Brown 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION was named superintendent of 

agencies in charge of the West- 
ern Canadian territory. Henri 


More income from each account and better-satisfied policyholders... Acco’s : 
exceptional multiple line portfolio enables agents to achieve both objectives. Lambert is superintendent of 
The full range of casualty, surety, fire and multiple-peril coverages are available agencies in charge of the East- 
—plus superlative A. & H. facilities. For information, write the Home Office ern Canadian territory. 


Agency Department. 1 : . 
sande tn Muscoe R. H. Garnett, vice presi- 


dent in the New York office of 


A A | E R ik Oya N GA ~~ UA | id em 6 Marsh & McLennan has been 


54 BRANCH OFFICES COAST TO COAST eerie S Sizecter. ya *. 
HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA Leftwich III and Donald Rindell 
SINCE 1902 have become vice presidents. In 


Continued on page 8 
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Without Franklin specials, 
=" it would have been 
intpossible . . . 


Atlanta, Georgia 
December 3, 1958 


PorTER O. PAYNE Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


the lessons of competition Dear O’B: 


saiaases inn dewenn — I should like to take this opportunity to express to all of you 
the University of Georgia at the Friendly Franklin my sincere thanks for the cooperation 


where, in two successive you have given me since I came with the company. 
years, 1948-49, he earned 
All-American football It was my vow at the beginning of the year to sell a million of 


insurance and I find that through November 30th I have sold 
$1,104,707. My first year commissions on this 11 months’ 
production should exceed $25,000. 


Porter Payne learned well 


honors. He also played on 
the winning All Star team 
in Chicago in 1950. 

Without the Franklin specials I feel this would have been an 
impossibility. But I find public acceptance of our plans to be 
amazingly high. 

If I am to repeat my performance in 1959 I realize I must apply 
some of the principles I learned in playing football. It is important 
to follow through after tackling a job and to block out all obstacles 
that might stand in the way. 


My sincere thanks to all you at the Home Office; Henry 
Wagnon, my General Agent; and Knox Wyatt, my Regional 
Manager, for this opportunity. 


Cordially, 
Porter O. Payne 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








> Lhe Friendly 
SA FIRANICILIN ILIFIE 283 


Foes CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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. .. for you and for the policyholders on your books. We are referring to 
PLM’s experienced executive and clerical personnel, operating with the latest 
equipment, in one of the country’s newest insurance home offices. For these 
factors spell efficiency. And efficient operation is the chief reason for—among 
other things—PLM’s reputation for prompt claim payment. Home office facili- 


ties can either bottleneck or bolster your own service to your clients. Why not 


pim 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 


get in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


‘These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


Chicago, C. Robert O’Boyle and 
George D. Carroll became vice 
presidents. 


Walter R. Gherardi 
has become a part- 
ner of Chubb & Son. 
He has been with 
the firm since 1927 
and is manager of 
the hull and yacht 
department. 





John A. Steel, president of Pacific 
National, has been elected to the 
board of Occidental Life of Cal- 
ifornia. Horace W. Brower, pres- 
ident of Occidental, has been 
named a director of Pacific Na- 
tional Life. Both companies are 
owned by Transamerica. 

Charles A. Breslin, owner of a 
large A & H agency, has been 
elected to the board of Crafts- 
man, Boston. 


Miles F. York, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic 
Companies, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of The Ameri- 
can Institute of 
Underwrit- 
ers. He was also 
elected president of the Board of Under- 
writers of New York. Elected first vice presi- 
dent of both organizations was Emil A. 


Marine 


Kratovil, president of Carpinter & Baker. 


D. M. Ellis and J. R. Gray have 
been appointed actuaries of Can- 
ada Life, Toronto. J. Gordon 
Beatty has resigned as actuary, 
but will continue as vice presi- 
dent and has been elected a di- 
rector. 

H. Stanford McLeod, partner in 
Brown, Lisle & Marshall, has 
been elected a director of Provi- 
dence Washington to fill the un- 
expired term of the late A. Liv- 
ingston Kelley. 

Arthur H. Roski, secretary of the 
Cleveland Insurance Agency, 
has been appointed a trustee of 
the Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land. He will fill the post va- 
cated by Paul R. Whitbeck. 
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The John Hancock representative carries a broad variety of modern merchandise 
in his portfolio. It is modern life insurance protection—Family policies, Business 
life insurance, Personal Health insurance, Annuities, as well as a wide range of 
up-to-date Group plans and all regular forms of life policies. With his training 
and knowledge, and these policies, he is prepared to serve his clients’ needs as 
they arise. And with the prestige of the John Hancock behind him, he is also 
able to close more sales for consistently larger amounts of needed insurance. 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Help your family to a healthy, happy winter... 


_— Is, of course, no sure way to escape 
colds and other respiratory ailments 
during the raw and chilly months of winter. 
But there are certain safeguards that you 
can take now to help you go through this 
season in better health—and enjoy some of 
those invigorating days that the winter sea- 
son always brings. 

Keep in top physical condition. If you 
neglected to have a health examination dur- 
ing the past year, now’s the time to see your 
doctor for a check-up. If you’re especially 
susceptible to colds, he may want to give 
you one of the immunizing agents to in- 
crease your resistance. 

Eat a well-balanced diet. Food provides 
fuel for warmth and energy . . . and what 


you eat has an effect on whether you catch 
colds easily and whether you recover 
quickly from an illness. If your meals—in- 
cluding a good breakfast—are based on a 
wide variety of foods, you can be sure of 
getting all the proteins, vitamins and min- 
erals you need. 

Get lots of rest and sleep. Fatigue can 
lower your resistance to respiratory dis- 
eases. Plenty of rest, sleep and recreation 
can help you avoid that “run-down” feel- 
ing that so many people complain of dur- 
ing the winter season. 

Stay away from people who have colds. 
When someone has a respiratory disease, 
it’s easy to pick up germs from the sick 
person. Be particularly careful to protect 


young children from people who sneeze 
and cough carelessly. 

Avoid drafts and chilling and always wear 
clothing suited to weather conditions. It’s 
also wise to stay out of crowds. 

If you protect your health in these ways, 
the chances are that your resistance to 
colds, virus infections and pneumonia will 
be increased. In the event you develop one 
of these ailments, your ability to fight the in- 
fection and recover quickly will be greater. 

Remember that the danger of the com- 
mon cold lies mainly in other infections 
that may follow it. So, if your cold is ac- 
companied by fever, a persistent cough, or 
a pain in the chest, face or ear, call your 
doctor promptly. 





COPYRIGHT 1959-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


rhis advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,500,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader's 


Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 
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MANAGEMENT 
INTERVIEW 








Today, more and more life companies of moderate size are 
turning to the IBM 650 for scores of data handling tasks 
ranging from policy writing to payroll. 

How are these companies doing? Here, through an inter- 
view with one company—Interstate Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company~—are some of the answers. Presenting the facts 
on their IBM 650 installation are H. Clay Evans Johnson, 
President, and Charles H. Bader, Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Q To start off, could you tell us something about your 
* company? 


A We're a moderately sized, combination company 
* issuing monthly debit, ordinary, regular ordinary, 
group credit, weekly premium life, and health and accident 
policies. In addition we handle the operation of a subsidiary 
fire insurance company. Presently, we have over 1,800 field 
men operating out of 80 District Offices in 10 states. In 
our weekly premium department, there are approximately 
1,500,000 policies in force. 


Q What problems interested you in the use of the 
e IBM 650? 


A Several years ago we realized that if we were going 
* to keep pace with future growth expectations we 
would have to re-evaluate our IBM punched card system 
and look into electronics. We began, with the assistance of 
the local IBM people in 1955, to review what we might do 
in our weekly premium procedures with the IBM 650. 


Q. What did you discover? 


A First, we learned that we would be able to consoli- 
e date the many and various jobs being done on con- 
ventional punched card equipment. This meant better con- 


12 


IBM 650 CUTS 
300-HOUR JOB TO 3 HOURS 


Typical savings for Interstate Life and 
Accident of ¢ ‘hattanooga, Tt nrnessee— 
first in the industry to purchase 


an IBM 650 


IBM 650 at work: Left to right, H. Clay Evans Johnson, Interstate 

Life Pres. and C. H. Bader, Administrative V. Pres. At the 

console, Dan W. Campbell, Co-Manager of Interstate’s IBM Dept. 
trol and tremendous savings in cost, time and operator 
training. Management reports otherwise impractical to ob- 
tain would be available. These were just a few of our con- 
clusions. After careful consideration of many factors, we 
decided on the IBM 650—on an outright purchase basis. As 
we understand it we were the first in our field to buy this 
system. 


Q. What jobs are you now handling? 


A At present our work ranges from policy writing and 
e agents’ production accounting to statistics and cal- 
culations of commissions and payrolls. It includes actuarial 
records and a variety of statistical reports. For us the IBM 
650 system can best pay off by handling a wide range of 
functions. 


Q. What benefits are you realizing? 


A Benefits are both tangible and intangible. You can 
e measure, for instance, the results of time saving in 
policy issue when you learn that a job that once took 300 
man-hours now takes only three. But how do you measure 
the elimination of errors, management controls, reduction 
in crash mailing programs? There’s no yardstick but we know 
that both the tangible and intangible benefits work for us. 


Q. What about the future? 


A As we mentioned earlier, the IBM 650 was bought to 
¢ help us meet our future growth problems. We can 
expand its capacity to meet our needs. What you call the 
“building block” characteristic of this IBM equipment keeps 
us flexible. 


DATA 
PROCESSING | 
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Gross Interest Rates—And Outer Space 


T 4.12 per cent in 1957, the interest rate 
A earned by 91 life insurance companies is 
higher than it has been since the 4.25 per cent 
obtained in 1939. For 1958, indications are that 
the 1957 rate of interest will be surpassed. 

But for 1959 and subsequent years, any in- 
crease in the rate of interest earned will be de- 
pendent on the government’s need for funds. 
If the struggle continues for scientific suprem- 
acy here and in outer space, the demand for 
funds by Washington will tend to lower the cost 
of money. Thus the rates of interest earned 
by life insurance companies will be lower than 
they are now. 

This is an important consideration, for with 
rising rates already recorded there is a demand 
by some politicians and economists for increases 
in the assumed interest rates for use in cal- 
culating premium rates. Specifically now, they 
want higher assumptions for the new mortality 
table which has been authorized for formulation 
by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Optimism is a desirable attribute. For life 
insurance, however, where the financial future 
of millions may be influenced by the decisions 
and attributes of its leaders, realism and sound 
judgment must have precedence. Expected mor- 
tality cannot be used without considering a pos- 
sible actual death rate. Expense factors must 
allow for rising operating costs. Also, the earn- 
ing rate of invested funds should anticipate and 
prepare for every adverse contingency. 

An old time philosopher has said, “A right 
measure and manner in getting saving, spend- 
ing, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and 
bequeathing would almost argue a perfect man.” 
While this is much too materialistic to seek as 
a human standard, it is truly a safe measure for 
financial institutions. In an especial way does it 
apply to life insurance companies where judi- 
cious practices in all of these functions will 
bring success to a company and savings to their 
policyholders. 
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In the development of mortality statistics and 
applying actuarially what they foretell to life 
insurance, it is obvious that the rate of interest 
is an element of calculation quite as important 
as the probable mortality affecting the lives 
involved. While the laws of mortality are fore- 
most for an actuary, the savings from mortal- 
ity, higher interest rates and lower costs are 
essential to the financial stabilization of a life 
insurance institution. 

Next in importance to the mortality savings 
is the determination of premium rates and divi- 
dends of the future. In consequence, a survey of 
the interest rates earned by the various com- 
panies has a primary worth to every life insur- 
ance man who would make this business his 
life’s work. A favorable result on investments 
is one of the vital approaches through which a 
company indicates its future progress. An agent 
has more than academic concern in the record 
of earnings on investments made by his com- 
pany and whether the rate is as good as that 
of other companies or whether or not it is above 
or below the general average. 

The fieldmen of every company, as a pre- 
requisite of his confidence, believes that his com- 
pany has sound investments. His boast that the 
management of his company is securing a higher 
than average interest rate on the securities 

Continued on page 52 


Happy 91st Year 
N this, its ninety-first year of issue, THE 
SPECTATOR extends its best hopes for a Happy 
New Year to the men and women of the institu- 
tion of insurance and a prosperous one for them 
and for the companies that they represent. 


J fel: Cael 


EDITOR 
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spectator’s DAILY reports 


selected news items for 





Capitol Headlines by Ray Stroupe 
This country will argue again in 1959 for a trader’s freedom 
of choice in buying insurance on international shipments. The 
U.S., in recent trade talks at Geneva, advocated an end to present 
insurance restrictions. Austria and several countries in north- 
west Europe backed the U. S. stand. But the lack of unanimous 
agreement prompted postponement of a final decision. 

“Pyramiding” of liability is a danger to nuclear-ship insurers, 
warns E. R. Seaver. The Federal Maritime Board general counsel 
cautions that after an accident third-party claimants may act 
against the vessel, the owner, and the producer of component 
parts. Careful drafting of policies should reduce the hazards of 
pyramiding, he believes. 

Social Security Administration wants to write government 
health insurance for the aged. It is asking Congress for authority 
to take on this type of health insurance as an outgrowth of its 
administration of old-age and survivors’ insurance. The new Con- 
gress is much more favorably disposed to putting the government 
further in the insurance business than the previous Congress. 

Congress may okay health and hospital insurance for govern- 
ment employees this year. Only big question to be decided is 
whether such policies will be placed with a few large companies 
or multiple smaller insurers. Costs will be lower if a few large 
firms get the contracts, says the AFL-CIO. Blue Cross protests, 
will make a try to sell Congress on the plus features of its own 
medical plans. 

Internal Revenue Service is overruled in an insurance premium 
payment case, Oreste Casale v. Commissioner. IRS held that pre- 
miums paid by a corporation on an insurance contract on the life 
of the controlling stockholder and president result in taxable 
dividends to him. But the stockholder gets no immediate personal 
benefits, the U. S. Court of Appeals decides, and the premium 
payments are not taxable dividends. 

William L. Mitchell is President Eisenhower’s choice to head 
up the Social Security Administration. He’s a long-time employee 
of the SSA. A government employee since 1923... Director of 
Business Management for the Social Security Board in 1936... 
Associate Director of the Bureau of Employment Security in 1941 

. Deputy Director of SSA since 1946. Succeeds Charles I. 
Schottland, who retired Jan. 1. Appointment subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate, but no hitch anticipated. 

Administration of employee welfare and pension funds now 
may obtain federal reporting forms from the U. S. Labor Dept. 
They may write for them to the Division of Welfare and Pension 
Reports, Bureau of Labor Standards, Labor Dept., Washington 25, 
D. C. Forms can be requested in lots of no more than 50 from 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Divisions’ regional offices. 


New Table Approved 


December 17—A new mortality 

table for life policyholders 
has been approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


The table adopted by the Na- 
tional Association meeting in New 
Orleans has resulted from a 2% 
year study. The new table reflects 
drastic changes in death rates 
from 1941 to 1958. Typical exam- 
ples are: 


Mortality Rate Per Thousand 


At Age In 1941 In 1958 

2.76 1.35 

2.15 1.46 

: 2.88 1.93 
35 4.59 2.51 
45 8.61 5.35 
55 17.98 13.00 
65 39.64 31.75 
75 88.65 73.37 
85 194.13 161.14 
95 396.21 351.24 


When the new table was ap- 
proved, the Commissioners also 
endorsed a model law that will 
provide legislation to put the mor- 
tality table into effect. The next 
step will be enactment of the bill 
by the 49 state legislatures. 


The new mortality table is 
known as the 1958 CSO Table 
(Commissioners’ 1958 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table), in rec- 
ognition of the Commissioners’ 
work. It is replacing the Commis- 
sioners’ 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table; that in turn was 
a replacement of the American 
Experience Table in use between 
1858 and 1941. 
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insurance leaders 





December 18—The Nevada board 
of finance, charged with in- 


by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


suring the state’s property, can- 
not turn that job over to someone 
else. So said the opinion of the 
attorney general’s office, written 
by Deputy D. W. Priest at the re- 
quest of Gov. Charles Russell. 

A proposal by the Nevada State 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
to write insurance for all the 


New Year's Note 


There should be a strong un- 
dercurrent of support for insur- 
ance sales in 1959. Most predic- 
tors see higher personal income 
for the nation in these twelve 
months. This may mean, they say, 
more money to be spent, but one 
analyst sees a significant point 
for insurance: 

“Rate of personal savings will 
move substantially higher in 1959, 
perhaps up to a record peacetime 
level. This advance in the level of 
‘real savings’ will be a major re- 
straining force against a new in- 
flationary surge through most of 
1959.” 


state’s property was not legal, 
Priest said. 

“The state board of finance shall 
place all insurance required by 
the State of Nevada upon its prop- 
erty, dealing only with companies 
authorized to do business in the 
state,” the opinion stated. It added 
the law did not give the finance 
board the power to transfer the 
responsibility to anyone else. 

The non-profit insurance agents 
group proposed it be allowed to 
write al] the state’s insurance, 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


N understanding has been 
A reached by the Treasury 
and ranking members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives on 
an income tax plan for life in- 
surance companies. Half of the 
tax will be levied against invest- 
ment income. The other half will 
be on the net gain from opera- 
tions. The total take under that 
plan will approximate $450 mil- 
lion. 

Impressive support has been 
lined up for health insurance 
for the aged. Legislation will be 
sought to provide hospitaliza- 
tion, surgery costs, and nursing 
home care for some 12 million 
persons who are over 65, who 


are now eligible for social se- 
curity benefits. 

Scope of Senator O’Mahoney’s 
probe of the life insurance busi- 
ness has been outlined as fol- 
lows: growth and size of com- 
panies; their investments; in- 
fluence of investments on the 
general economy; is maximum 
possible protection provided at 
cost? 

Thirty important matters 
dealing with regulation, legisla- 
tion and litigation in the in- 
surance field have been referred 
to association staffs in Washing- 
ton. This indicates that 1959 will 
be an unusually active year for 
the specialists who deal with 
government relations. 





panies wrote $3 billion 
miums during 1958—a 7 per cent 
increase over 1957. 


turning 75 per cent of the fees 
over to its members and retaining 
25 per cent for operating costs. 
(Mountain States Correspondent) 


December 22—The 2,641 U. S. mu- 


tual fire and casualty com- 
in pre- 


According to American Mutual 


Insurance Alliance automobile in- 
surance led with an 11 per cent 
gain. There were smaller gains in 
accident and health insurance 
writings and in fire insurance and 
allied lines. The recession months 
were responsible for a small de- 
crease in workmen’s compensation 
volume, premiums in this field be- 
ing based upon payrolls. 
Continued on page 16 
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Asian Flu Continues to Keep 
1958 Mortality Rate Up 


December 17—In 1958, for the sec- 

ond year in a row, the gen- 
eral death rate for the United 
States is higher than it was in 
1956, statisticians of Metropolitan 
Life report. The rise, they say, 
is due largely to widespread out- 
breaks of respiratory disease in 
the early months of 1958 follow- 
ing the epidemic of Asian influ- 
enza in the closing months of 
1957. 

The 1958 increase, however, was 
moderate. Death rate for 1958 is 
estimated to be 9.6 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation—same as 1957 and only 
2 per cent above that for 1956 and 
4 per cent above the all-time low 
of 9.2 established in 1954. For 11 
years in succession now the mor- 
tality rate in our country has been 
below 10 per 1,000. 

Impact of the Asian flu epi- 
demic was particularly great 
among older persons with chronic 
disease. Consequently, the death 
rate from diseases of the heart, 
arteries, and kidneys, which now 
account for well over half of all 
deaths in the United States, rose 


about 8 per cent above 1957 in the 
January-March period of 1958. 
The disparity narrowed in suc- 
ceeding months, and mortality 
from these diseases for the year 
as a whole will not be appreciably 
different from the rate for 1957. 

Mortality from cancer, which 
now accounts for almost one sixth 
of all deaths, was practically at 
the same level in 1958 as in the 
preceding year, the statisticians 
state. 

Mortality from diabetes in 1958 
likewise was little changed from 
that in 1957. Drugs taken orally 
have recently been found effective 
in controlling the blood - sugar 
level. 

Continuing its long-term down- 
ward trend, the death rate from 
tuberculosis decreased slightly to 
seven per 100,000 in 1958, it was 
reported. Tuberculosis death rate 
has dropped more than 50 per 
cent in the past six years and 
about 75 per cent in the past 
decade, mainly as a result of the 
newer methods of treatment. 

The number of poliomyelitis 


cases in 1958 exceeds by a small 
margin the 5,894 cases reported in 
1957, the statisticians estimate. In 
sharp contrast, in 1955 about 29,- 
000 polio cases were reported, and 
in 1952 nearly 58,000. Low polio 
figures in the past two years re- 
flects in large part the effective- 
ness of the Salk vaccine. How- 
ever, 1958 saw a relatively high 
proportion of paralytic-type cases. 

Childhood mortality in 1958 con- 
tinued at the extremely low level 
of the last few years. Although 
1958 was a “measles year,” with 
an increase of nearly 60 per cent 
in the case frequency over 1957, 
the number of deaths was rela- 
tively small. 

Infant mortality rates in 1958 
and 1957 showed no improvement 
over that in 1956. This is the first 
interruption in the long period of 
rapidly declining rates. Never- 
theless, the 1958 rate is about a 
sixth lower than it was ten years 
ago. Maternal mortality has not 
changed appreciably between 1957 
and 1958, remaining at the very 
low rate of about 4 per 10,000 live 
births. 

The death toll from accidents 
was a little lower in 1958 than the 
year before. Part of the improve- 
ment reflects the decrease in fa- 
talities from motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 





Daily Reports 


Continued from page 15 


Because greater premium vol- 
ume was due largely to 1958 rate 
increases, the percentage of pre- 
miums paid out for automobile 
accidents was slightly lower than 
in the disastrous year of 1957, but 
still apparently remains above the 
break-even point. Heavy increases 
in medical costs kept accident and 
health and workmen’s compensa- 
tion losses higher than the level 
provided for in existing rates, 
many companies reported. 

Loss experience in the fire and 
allied lines category changed lit- 
tle from 1957, although it should 
have been favorable due to the 
fact that there were few large 
windstorms during the year. 
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Clarence J. Myers, president (left), New 
York Life, receives the gavel on his election 
as president of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. Retiring president, also 
shown, is Frazar B. Wilde, president of Con- 
necticut General Life. 


December 22—Prudential Insur- 

ance has introduced a new 
policy, Modified Life 5-10. It calls 
for about half the ultimate pre- 
mium for the first five years, about 
three quarters for the second five 


years, and the ultimate premium 
from the eleventh year on. 

Policy is based on Prudential 
studies showing that many young 
persons’ incomes increase about 
50 per cent by the end of five 
years and about 100 per cent by 
the end of ten years. 

Modified Life 5-10 will be is- 
sued in amounts of $5,000 or 
more, at ages 17 to 50 inclusive. 
At issue ages 40 and under, the 
policy allows the insured to pay a 
higher premium beginning at age 
50 to make the policy fully paid 
up at age 65. 


December 23 — Fifteen scholar- 

ships at the University of 
Maryland’s College of Engineering 
have been sponsored by the seven 
fire insurance rating organizations 
in the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation territory. Worthy appli- 
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cants will be selected from among 
the 1959 high schoo] graduates in 
the area. 

Each scholarship will be the 
full four year tuition plus room 
and board on the campus for non- 
resident students. 

Students will have summer em- 
ployment with the rating organ- 
ization to which they are assigned 
and each will agree to serve that 
rating organization for at least 
four years after graduation. 


December 28—Life insurance dol- 
lars invested in new mortgage 
loans were an estimated $5.2 bil- 
lion in 1958, says the Institute of 
Life Insurance. This was about 
the same as last year and 23 per 
cent below the peak year of 1956. 
However, the total mortgage 
holdings of the nation’s life com- 
panies rose to their highest level, 
an estimated $37 billion. Mort- 
gage holdings represent more than 
one-third of the total assets of the 
life companies. 

The Institute reported that total 
mortgage holdings at the end of 
1958 were more than seven times 
the aggregate of 20 years ago. At 
that time, mortgages represented 
only 19.6 per cent of total invest- 
ments. 

Conventional urban mortgages 
on single or multi-family dwell- 
ings and commercial properties 
accounted for $3.3 billion of the 
1958 new mortgages, about two- 
thirds of the year’s acquisitions. 
Total holdings of these conven- 
tional mortgages by the life com- 
panies reached a record aggregate 
of close to $19.2 billion at year- 
end, about 52 per cent of total 
mortgage holdings. 


Minimum Deposit Out 


December 29—Withdrawal of its 

full-reserve, first-year cash 
value contract, effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, was announced by 
T. S. Burnett, president of Pacific 
Mutual Life. In a follow-up mes- 
sage to its agencies, the company 
said: 

“You have received President 
Burnett’s telegram announcing 
the withdrawal of our ‘Minimum 
Deposit,’ Life Paid At Age 95 
Policy... 

Continued on page 18 
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USSR Officials Look at U. S. Insurance 


Sa 4 . 
os Z ; #2 


Above from left: Konstantin Dolgov, deputy minister of Social Security for 
USSR; Myers, OASI; Mrs. Vasilya Sadykova, minister of Social Security for 
Republic of Uzbek, and Ivan Dolgushev, chief of Sverklovsk Oblast Social 
Security Section. 


Two contrasting insurance systems faced each other across a conference 
table in New York just before Christmas. A delegation of three social security 
officials from Soviet Russia completed their 30-day tour of U.S.A. with a "fact 
finding" meeting at the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Facts presented to the Russians, along with full supplies of printed literature, 
were: private insurance and government's OASI combine to emphasize “do-it- 
yourself" caring for financial security (Bruce Shepherd, LIAA); voluntary 
buying and selling adapt insurance to varying individual family needs (Holgar 
Johnson ILI); OASI, voluntary employer plans, and individual savings provide 
retirement incomes, and $34 billion are in assets for voluntary pension plans 
(Ray Peterson, Equitable Life Assurance Society); average cost of expense of 
medical care—now about two weeks income here—is largely covered by many 
health insurance plans for 70 per cent of our population (John Miller, Monarch 
Life). 

Joining in the discussions was a delegation from OASI, headed by Robert J. 
Myers, chief actuary for OASI, who toured Russia recently on a similar mission. 





Above from left: Peterson, Shepherd, Arthur Daniels of Life Institute, Johnson, 
and Miller. In center is Thomas W. Ireland, translator from the U.S. State 
Department. 





Daily Reports 


Continued from page 17 


“This policy has been a sales 
leader ever since it was intro- 
duced last May. ... In less than 
eight short months we have seen 
this policy go from a standing 


awarded in cases closed in 1956 
exceeded by 4 per cent the $5,- 
770,930 awarded in the 4,236 oc- 
cupational disease cases closed 
the previous year. 

Occupational disease cases, al- 
though relatively few in number, 
are substantially more costly than 
cases resulting from accidental 


injuries. Disease cases comprised 
3 per cent of all compensated 
cases closed in 1956, but they ac- 
counted for 6 per cent of the 
amount of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion awarded in all cases closed 
that year. These awards do not 
include amounts paid for hospital 
and medical care. 





Institute Summarizes Life in 1958 


At left, Howard Hol- 
derness, president of 
Jefferson Standard Life, 
became board chair- 
man of ILI. He re- 
ceives the gavel of of- 
fice from retiring chair- 
man, O. Kelley Ander- 
son, president of New 
England Mutual Life. 
At right, Mr. Anderson 
accepts from Frederic 
W. Ecker (I.), Metro- 
politan Life president, 
an honorary plaque. 


start to a point in a recent two 
weeks’ period when it represented 
31 per cent of our new business 
applied for. 

“During this same period, how- 
ever, your company has become 
increasingly concerned about the 
long term social and economic as- 
pects of ‘Minimum Deposit’ Life 
insurance. We have withdrawn 
the policy because, in our opinion, 


it cannot be sold for the long term 
on an economically sound and so- 
cially proper basis.” 


December 30—Internal Revenue 

Service rules that indemnity 
payments made to a holder of ac- 
cident and health insurance poli- 
cies are deductible for tax pur- 
poses. 

IRS says: “the premium paid 
for an accident and health insur- 
ance policy which provides solely 
for indemnification of the policy- 
holder for hospital and surgical 
expenses, is deductible as a medi- 
cal expense to the extent pro- 
vided in section 213 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, even though 
the benefits under the policy are 
paid irrespective of the amount 
of medical expenses incurred by 
the policyholder. Further, such 
policy constitutes an accident and 
health insurance policy within the 
purview of section 104(a) (3) of 
the Code and the amounts received 
by the policyholder, pursuant to 
the provisions of the policy, are 
excludable from his gross income 
to the extent provided in section 
104(a) (3) of the Code.” (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office) 


December 31 — Compensation 

awarded in 3,715 occupa- 
tional disease cases closed by the 
New York Workmen‘s Compensation 
Board in 1956 totaled $6,022,838, 
or an average of $1,621 per case, 
Miss Angela R. Parisi, chairman 
of the Board, reports. Amount 
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December 31—Insured American 

families in 1958 boosted their 
average life insurance to $11,000. 
They increased their aggregate 
ownership to over $493 billion by 
112 million policyholders and re- 
ceived about $7.3 billion in life 
insurance benefit payments, re- 
ports the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 

In the last 20 years, the Insti- 
tute reports that the amount of 
life insurance owned per family 
has increased more than three 
times. Total in force has increased 
four and one-half times, and bene- 
fit payments are almost three 
times the amount paid twenty 
years ago. 

The 1958 purchases of new life 
insurance are estimated at $65.5 
billion, about $1.2 billion less than 
in 1957 but more than six times 
the amount of life insurance 
bought in 1938. “The year’s de- 
cline in purchases was due pri- 
marily to a decrease in the amount 
of group insurance bought in 
1958,” noted the Institute. “A ma- 
jority of business and industrial 
concerns now have group insur- 
ance programs and this has re- 
sulted in a leveling off in the issu- 
ance of insurance under new 
group contracts. On the other 
hand, American families pur- 
chased more individual life insur- 
ance protection in 1958 than in 
any other year, as purchases of 


ordinary insurance reached rec- 
ord proportions. 

Estimated ordinary insurance 
purchases of $47.5 billion ac- 
counted for more than 70 per cent 
of the new life insurance bought 
in 1958 and were approximately 
$1.9 billion more than was bought 
in 1957. At the close of 1958, 
there was an estimated $288 bil- 
lion of ordinary insurance out- 
standing, a 9 per cent gain over 
1957. 

Group life purchases, estimated 
at $11.5 billion for the year, were 
about $2.8 billion less than pur- 
chases in 1957 but more than 20 
times the amount bought in 1938. 
Total group protection reached 
$145 billion at year-end, an 8 per 
cent rise over last year’s aggre- 
gate. 

Industrial life purchases 
amounted to $6.5 billion, down 
nearly $300 million from 1957 but 
almost twice the aggregate of 20 
years ago. Industrial life account- 
ed for a total of $40 billion of 
family protection at the close of 
1958. 

“Living” benefits paid to policy- 
holders themselves in 1958 were 
estimated to be a record $4,325,- 
000,000 or some 60 per cent of 
total payments. These benefits 
were $375 million more than the 
year before and nearly three times 
the living benefits paid 20 years 
ago. Nearly $2,950,000,000 in 
death benefits were paid to Amer- 
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ican families in 1958, the highest 
amount for any one year. 

The more than 1,300 U. S. life 
insurance companies held a total 
of $107.2 billion in assets at year- 
end, up $5.9 billion from the close 
of 1957. This aggregate is about 
four times the assets of the life 
companies 20 years ago. 


per cent of their disposable per- 
sonal income for their life insur- Ohi 
Sc onasd io. 

ance and annuities in 1958. These February 16-18—Group insurance forum, 

premiums were about $500 million Health Insurance Association, Biltmore 

more than the year before. Hotel, New York. 

March 10—Annual Insurance Day, auspices 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, Penn Shera- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 26-28—Life insurance conference, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

April 13-15—Life Office Automation Forum, 


February 13-14—Law-Medicine _ Institute, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 


And in the Future 


January 29-30—Convention, Life Under- 


The nation’s policyholders paid 
approximately $12.25 billion, or 3.8 


writers Association of Canada, King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto. 


auspices Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 





American Investors, Nashville, 
Tenn., has agreed to purchase 
American Life Savings, Miami, 
which has $5 million of life in 
force and assets of $525,000. In- 
vestors earlier announced plans 
to purchase Florida Sun Life of 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, 
Mo., and American United Life, 
Indianapolis, have submitted a 
proposed reinsurance contract 
to the insurance commissioners 
of their respective states. Agree- 
ment calls for American United 
to reinsure $38 million of life in 
force, and take over $18.5 mil- 
lion assets of Mutual Savings 
Life. 


Company News Corner 


sued for each three held. If the 
proposed increase is approved 
by stockholders on February 17, 
the company will declare a 3314 
stock dividend to holders of rec- 
ord on or about March 2. 


Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond, 


Va., offered 81,838 shares of 
common stock at $7 per share 
for public sale through an un- 
derwriting group managed by 
Lee Higginson Corporation. 


Insurance City Life, Hartford, 


Conn., will issue 15,750 addi- 
tional shares of common stock. 
Share holders may subscribe for 
new stock at the rate of one ad- 
ditional share for each two 
shares held at the close of busi- 


one new share for each two 
shares held prior to December 
23, when an additional share 
was distributed for each share 
held. 


Insurance Company of North 


America directors have voted 
to increase authorized capital 
stock from $30 million to $50 
million. 


Beneficial Standard Life, Los An- 


geles, has announced approval 
by stockowners and proxies of 
an option plan creating 200,000 
additional shares of stock. Com- 
pletion of escrow under which 
company acquired the stock of 
British Pacific of Canada was 
also reported. 


Insurance Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Pacific is the new 
name for Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Pacific. Change 
reflects the multiple activities 
of the group. 

Republic National Life, Dallas, is 
now licensed in 40 states, Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico. Company 
was recently authorized to write 
in California. 


ness November 28, 1958. Sub- 
scription price is $17.50 per 
share. 

Northern Insurance of New York 
has filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covering 
145,200 additional shares of 
capital stock, par value $12.50. 
Stockholders will be offered 
subscriber rights at the rate of 


Hartford Fire has begun an ex- 

change of capital stock with Co- 
lumbian National Life at the 
rate of 7 Hartford shares for 10 
Columbian. Exchange offer 
closes January 9, unless ex- 
tended by Hartford. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
Mass., and Merchants and 
Farmers Mutual Fire have 
formed an “affiliation” in the 
form of shared management. 
Purpose is to promote “one- 
stop” selling for all insurance 
needs. @ 

South America Managers, Inc., are 
exclusive managers for the Sud 
y Sul America Group. Group 
has entered the U. S. market 
with accredited excess and sur- 
plus insurance, and non-admit- taaneenun of thesis Remeston 
ted reinsurance. Lincoln National Life 

Security Life and Trust will ac- Textile 
quire Blue Ridge Insurance, 
Shelby, N. C., by an exchange 
of three Security Life stock 
shares for five of Blue Ridge. American Re-Insurance+ 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection — eee 
and Insurance directors have 


Inspection & Insurance December 15 
voted to increase capital stock Lincoln Income Life November 28 
from $3 million to $4 million. 


Textile. ... December 10 
One additional share will be is- 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 
per Share Record 
Quarterly Payable Date 


December 15 December 5 
December 22 December 19 
January 2 
January 15 
December 10 
December 15 
January 15 
February 1 
December 10 


Company 


American Re-Insurance 
Craftsman 

Federal 

Fireman’s Fund 

Great Southern Life 
Home Fire and Marine 


December 29 
December 1 
December 10 
December 31 
January 10 

December 5 


* Also stock dividend of $.50 per share. 


December 5 
December 22 


December 5 
November 24 
December 5 


December 15 
January 2 


t Also stock dividend of 25 per cent. 
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The Spectator presents, in a special marketing table, 


: together most of the 


economists who make predictions 
around New Year’s time, it looks 
as if 1959 will be a “recovery” 
rather than a “boom” year. 

None of them foresees much 
more than normal increases in in- 
dustrial production and consump- 
tion. “Moderate upward trend” is 
the tone of their remarks. 

But they all agree that some 
parts of the economy and certain 
areas of our nation will fare bet- 
ter than others. For instance, the 
U. S. Departments of Labor and 
Commerce jointly say, “Spending 
for new construction is expected 
to rise 7 per cent to a record $52.3 
billion in 1959, thus passing the 
$50-billion mark for the first 
time.” 

For insurance, this assures un- 
derwriters of contract bonds a 
busy twelve months. However, the 
Bureau of Contract Information 
warns that even these optimistic 
predictions may not hold true for 
areas where competition has been 
increasing. “Some contractors say 
it is a ‘profitless prosperity,’ ” re- 
ports the Bureau’s general man- 
ager. “Labor and equipment prices 
have advanced but construction 
costs have not increased propor- 
tionately.” 

Thus there is a mixed impres- 
sion about 1959. Those responsi- 
ble for insurance marketing— 
from both the home offices and the 
agencies—will have to watch eco- 
nomic trends in various industrial 
and business activities as well as 
the trends within local state or 
metropolitan areas. 

What, for instance, does the 
slowing down of group life insur- 
ance in 1958 mean for that market 
in 1959? In reporting that new 
purchases of group life in 1958 
were $2.8 billion below the 1957 
mark, the Institute of Life Insur- 
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Insurance Markets, 


ance suggests we may have 
reached a kind of saturation point. 
“A majority of business and in- 
dustrial concerns now have group 
insurance programs and this has 
resulted in a leveling off in the 
issuance of insurance under new 
group contracts.” 

Also, 1958 experienced a “reces- 
sion” with a rise in unemployment 
and this might have had some ef- 
fect on group life sales. During 
1959 the unemployment figure is 
supposed to decline while more 
than a million and a half workers 
are added to the employed list. 

Shifts in population, as well as 
changes in industry, have impor- 
tant effects in insurance markets. 
A Bureau of the Census study pre- 
dicts that between 1955 and 1970 
population will increase in: 

Pacific Coast states by 51% 

Mountain states by 44% 

East North Central states by 

32% 

South Atlantic states by 28% 

Middle Atlantic states by 22% 

West South Central states 21% 

West North Central states by 

16% 
New England states by 16% 
East South Central states 5% 


Birth Rate Down 


But even population trends may 
shift. At the end of 1957, statis- 
ticians pointed out that the mar- 
riage rate had during that year 
declined slightly. Now as 1958 
ends, they are calling attention to 
the first decline in the birth rate 
in recent years. Whether these 
drops will cause any significant 
changes in our population growth 
rate, they haven’t been able to tell 
us yet. Nevertheless we now have 
to recognize that the maternity 
ward will not always supply us 
with an expanding number of fu- 
ture customers. 


Again birth and marriage rates 
vary between geographical areas. 
To show some variations in both 
statistics and insurance markets, 
THE SPECTATOR has compiled the 
special table at right. It contains 
20 metropolitan areas selected 
from the 280 areas listed in THE 
SPECTATOR’S 1958-1959 edition of 
“County Patterns of Insurance 
Sales.” 

That volume shows premium 
volume for 3,000 counties along 
with the metropolitan areas. But 
in the table at right, we have tried 
to make the figures comparable by 
giving “per capita” figures for 
personal insurance premiums and 
“per employed person” figures for 
lines of insurance relating mainly 
to industrial or business volume. 
In addition to the premium figures 
the table lists: population in- 
crease rate, marriage rate, in- 
crease in households, and per cap- 
ita personal income. 

Let’s examine some of the vari- 
ations between these insurance 
markets in the table. 

As you might expect, per capita 
personal income is higher in the 
major cities—San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New York in that order. 
These are all older, “more ma- 
ture” cities with population and 
household increases since 1950 be- 
low the rates for other cities in 
the table. 

For two of these three high in- 
come cities —Chicago and New 
York— we find also high per cap- 
ita premiums for ordinary life. 
But for San Francisco, despite its 
high income figure, the ordinary 
life premium amount ranks only 
close to the middle of the range 
for these 20 urban areas. This 
could indicate that San Francis- 
cans constitute a better market 
for ordinary life than the resi- 
dents of the other two cities. 
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and hospital-medical 


increase 
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Slight rises or drops 


capita ordinary 


follow personal 
here—Los Angeles above Phoenix 
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might indicate ripe markets for 


increases in premium volume. 
insurance market should 
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be watched in each local area dur- 
be worth many 


increase 
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those 


cities with the highest rates of 

Under the hospital-medical line, 
there is a wide range in per em- 
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Detroit’s high to Salt Lake City’s 


other pattern develops. 


per capita individual A & H pre- 
Each 


miums and in per employed person 


hospital-medical premiums. 
liability B. I. column. These and 


other variations can provide clues 
to insurance marketers on where 
to concentrate efforts in 1959. 

tersburg, and Los Angeles-Long 


Beach. These three also lead in 
low and Los Angeles is relatively 
moves ahead of both Phoenix and 
Los Angeles in individual A & H 
low. These two extremes might be 
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such as Shreveport, Seattle, and 
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The Case for the Home 


i, recent years multi-peril Home 
Owner’s Policies have degenerated 
into residential service mainte- 
nance contracts. The inclusion of 
“All Risk,” ‘All Physical Loss,” or 
“Broad Form” coverages into a 
package policy has created a 
Frankenstein monster against 
which many good insurance compa- 
nies are admitting defeat in their 
operating statements. 

Harsh words have been ex- 
changed between companies and 
their production staffs. The com- 
panies accuse the producers of be- 
ing overly claims conscious and of 
overselling the contracts. The pro- 
ducers, in turn, say that they mere- 
ly sell the contracts which the com- 
panies develop. If a claim is cov- 
ered, it should be paid; if it is not 


the intent of the companies to pro- 
vide “All Risk,” then the contract 
should be changed. 

The concept of “All Risk’’ cover- 
age for a home owner is not to 
blame. This idea is right and good. 
John Q. Public is proud of his 
home and his possessions therein. 
Originally, he was content with the 
idea of buying insurance against 
the perils of fire, and later on, 
windstorm. Shortly thereafter, a 
small package of coverage, entitled 
“Extended Coverage” appeared and 
he purchased that in lieu of wind- 
storm coverage. At a still later 
date he may have added vandalism 
and residence glass coverage, and 
in a splurge of spending he may 
have separately insured his trees 
and shrubs and his out buildings. 


Then, being concerned with the 
need for coverage on his personal 
belongings, he may have decided to 
invest in some residence theft in- 
surance. Having gone this far, the 
Personal Property Floater appealed 
to him, and he changed over to this 
type of Package insurance on his 
personal belongings. Having placed 
the Personal Property Floater, 
his agent encouraged him to sched- 
ule certain articles such as furs, 
jewelry, fine arts, gun collections, 
cameras and their equipment, 
stamps and coins. He was told 
about the savings he could make if 
he would put his floater on the de- 
ductible basis, whereby the deducti- 
ble clause applied to certain losses 
but not to others. 

John Q. now felt reasonably se- 





How Risk Managers Can 


an —from the 


point of view of the corporate 
risk manager or insurance buyer— 
provide a balance between an il- 
logical program of self - insuring 
all losses regardless of amount and 
the expensive program of trying 
to fully insure all losses, including 
those which are comparatively in- 
consequential. 

It should be pointed out that: 
deductible insurance is self-insur- 
ance—to the extent of the deduct- 
ible. The buyer assumes the posi- 
tion of the underwriter when he 
decides on the amount of the de- 
ductible. So this decision should 
be made only after carefully con- 
sidering the premium savings, the 
distribution, and amount at risk. 

Thus the risk manager is not 
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only an insurance buyer but he 
becomes also an underwriter where 
he is concerned with those risks 
that are to be self-insured, as well 
as those which are not to be in- 
sured at all. His primary respon- 
sibility, whether he works for a 
large corporation or a small busi- 
ness, is to safeguard the assets 
against those losses which can se- 
riously affect the cash flow of the 
business. 

Small firms are not usually in a 
position to consider self-insurance 
or even the use of large deduct- 
ibles. Their working capital posi- 
tion is usually so limited that one 
catastrophe loss could bankrupt 
the business. In addition, they gen- 
erally do not have a staff qualified 
to administer either program. 


However, medium sized busi- 
nesses with a payroll that gener- 
ates sufficient premium volume 
may use the following forms of 
deductibles or self-insurance to 
cover the liability and compensa- 
tion risks. 

First Excess of Loss insurance 
is commonly purchased to cover 
the public liability risk. Under 
this, the insured would self-insure 
the first $10,000 of bodily injury 
and property damage liability and 
then purchase an Excess of Loss 
policy to cover from $10,000 to 
$1,000,000 or more. The insured 
would then arrange for outside 
safety engineering services and re- 
tain a law firm for claims service, 
or furnish their own services. Un- 
der either arrangement, the in- 
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Owner s Deductible 


cure, having purchased a number 
of policies which protected his 
dwelling and contents. However, 
he was not yet quite through. A 
neighbor told him that he might 
lose his dwelling and his contents, 
and in fact just about everything 
which he owned if someone were 
to get hurt on or about his prop- 
erty, or through his personal activ- 
ities, sports, etc. So, he purchased 
a Comprehensive Personal Liabili- 
ty policy to insure against this con- 
tingency. Surely now, he was 
adequately provided with insur- 
ance. 

But soon on the insurance hori- 
zon appeared something new. He 
was advised of a coverage entitled 
“Additional Extended Coverage,” 
and shortly thereafter the remark- 


able “All Physical Loss” coverage. ° 
This latter, as its title implied, 
covered all loss and damage to the 
dwellings except those items which 
were specifically excluded. On cer- 
tain items a deductible sum in the 
amount of $50 would be subtracted 
before payment of a loss. 

“All Risk’ Home Owner’s Poli- 
cies came into the picture even be- 
fore the advent of the ‘All Physi- 
cal Loss” fire forms. These All 
Risk Package Policies excluded 
certain types of losses and tacked 
on a deductible clause to certain 
losses but not to others. 

It isn’t any wonder that Mr. 
Home Owner became confused. 
Many times he was told that his 
Home Owner’s Policy covered 
everything and anything. His pro- 


By GEORGE E. McALEAVEY 
Casualty Secretary 
Founders’ Insurance Company 





With deductibles on fire and casualty 
policies being both praised and condemned, 
THE SPECTATOR asked Mr. McAleavey to 
show facts and figures on the results of 
their “across the board’ deductible on the 
Home Owner's policy. 





ducer told him to report every kind 
of a loss so that the producer could 
turn it in to the company. Large 
loss or small loss, it didn’t matter. 
Turn in everything, that was the 
proper thing to do. The thing to 
do was to find out how broad these 
new contracts were! After all, “All 
Risk” meant “everything.” 

This isn’t intended to be a hu- 
merous aside. It is a simple truth. 
Frankly, producers did not know 
the extent of “All Risk” coverage, 
and the companies, in many cases, 
were not at all sure either. The 
history of “All Risk” coverage has 

Continued on page 41 





Apply De 


sured may exercise direct control 
over the payment of claims. 

One way of covering the com- 
pensation risk is by the purchase 
of an Aggregate Excess policy. 
This method is midway between 
the fully self-insured type of pro- 
gram and the fully insured pro- 
gram at standard premium rates. 
To use this policy the insured 
must qualify as a_ self - insurer 
within the state, usually by post- 
ing a bond and proving financial 
ability to discharge the Workmen's 
Compensation obligation. Then the 
insured arranges for outside claim 
and safety engineering services. 

For example, the insured with 
an estimated compensation pre- 
mium at standard rates of $100,- 
000 could purchase an Aggregate 
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uctibles 


Excess policy. The cost of insur- 
ance including outside claim and 
safety engineering services would 
amount to $25,000. The balance of 
$75,000 of the standard premium 
is then set up in a funded self- 
insurance reserve for the payment 
of losses and loss expense including 
the cost of administering the plan. 
Then as losses occur, payments 
are made out of this fund until the 
$75,000 is exhausted, after which 
the Aggregate Excess policy pays 
all losses up to the policy limit. 
This policy is usually purchased 
in one or more layers. The first 
layer might be $100,000 in excess of 
the $75,000 with as many addition- 
al layers as the insured elects. If 
the insured has a normal loss ratio 
of about 60 per cent, this plan 


Cy HENRY E. THEOBALD 
Assistant Dean, School of Business 
Northwestern University 





The following article was adapted from the 
speech by Mr. Theobald, CPCU and CLU, 
at the recent annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety of Property and Casualty Underwriters. 





would result in a savings of 15 
per cent or $15,000 over the pur- 
chase of the standard Workmen’s 
Compensation policy. 

A serious fault of this plan is 
that the liability of the insurer is 
limited to a specific dollar amount. 
This would not be the case with 
standard Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance, which has no limit. If 
the insured sustains several large 
compensation claims it is quite 
possible under the Aggregate Ex- 
cess policy that the limit of liability 
could be reached. Then the insured 
would become a primary self- 
insurer. 

Also to be remembered is the 

Continued on page 42 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Insurance Against Loss 
From Radio-active Isotopes 


Q. What Companies will write 
this coverage? 

A. Fire insurance underwriters. 

Q. How will it be written? 

A. As an endorsement to a fire 
policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What will these endorse- 
ments provide? 

A. Two forms of the “Radio- 
active Contamination Assump- 
tion” coverages have been recom- 
mended to the various bureaus 
and rating organizations: 

1. The limited form insuring 
against direct loss by sudden and 
accidental radio-active contamina- 
tion directly resulting from any 
of the perils insured under the 
policy to which the endorsement 
is attached, arising out of storage 
or use of material on the premises 
(see exclusions). 

2. The broad form covering 
direct loss by reason of sudden 
and accidental radio-active con- 
tamination without limitation as 
to the perils listed in the fire and 
materia] damage policy to which 
it is attached. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 


A. The endorsement does not 
apply if there is a nuclear re- 
actor; new or used fuel elements 
on the insured premises. 
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Rates 


Q. What are the rates for these 
endorsements? 

A. No rates have been estab- 
lished. The forms have merely 
been suggested to the rating’ or- 


ganizations (see Maryland excep- _ 


tion). 


Need for Protection 


Radioisotopes are being used in 
practically every field of busi- 
ness. With these, the food indus- 
try has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars through elimina- 
tion of spoilage. Petroleum com- 
panies are using isotopes in prac- 
tically all phases of operation, 
production, pipeline transmission 
and refining. The tobacco inter- 
ests have purchased several thou- 
sand of these devices for check- 
ing and test purposes. Other in- 
dustries which use these radio- 
active units are the heavy metals 
and tool manufacturers to detect 
flaws. Rubber companies and tire 
manufacturers employ them for 
similar purposes. 


Hospital Incidents 


Hospitals make use of radio- 
active materials in the treatment 
of patients and diagnostic prob- 
ing. While the contamination loss 
from these isotopes may appear 
to be limited, there have been in- 
cidents—and one _ such claim 


reached the courts for an inter- 
pretation of what might consti- 
tute a loss under the explosion 
section of the policy. 

There are two prime reasons 
why these contamination endorse- 
ments are needed: 

1. If a nuclear exclusion clause 
(approved in all states except 
New York) has not been attached 
to a fire policy it will be upon re- 
newal. This applies to dwellings 
as well as business property. 

2. It is the testimony of chem- 
ists and physicists that a nuclear 
reaction is not a fire, because 
fires are chemical reactions with 
oxygen. 

Dictionary definitions will sup- 
port any adjuster who denies li- 
ability for a contamination loss 
under a fire insurance policy, 
even though there is no limiting 
endorsement. 

Although the extent of contam- 
ination losses from radioactive 
isotopes appears to be limited, the 
damage resulting from a nuclear 
incident due to a runaway reactor 
might conceivably be measured 
in billions. Leakage of nuclear 
fuel could be disastrous, as could 
loss from waste fuel polluting 
streams, crop fields and the very 
air itself. Such an incident oc- 
curred at Chalk River in Canada. 

Congress recognized these ex- 
posures and passed the Price-An- 

Continued on page 50 
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You NATIONAL 
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make 


money with.. _iFeE! 
Here’s Why... 


Ar BECAUSE if your experience qualifies 
iG you for General Agent responsibility, we 








Top Commissions — plus numerous other benefits 


Tested, Specialized Merchandise — with Proven 
Sales Appeal 


Fully Paid Conventions (for both man and wife) 
Highly Desirable Territory 
Complete Home Office Cooperation 


An Agency-Minded Company, whose executives 
know and understand Field situations 


yence » A Dynamically Progressive and Growing Company 
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ro enj° al 
National Reserve Life has established achievement 

records, making it recognized as one of the Midwest’s 

most rapidly growing companies — and we enjoy the 

highest ratings possible to secure regardless of size 


or age. 


We are moving FORWARD — and offer you an 
outstanding opportunity to go ahead with us! 


H. O. CHAPMAN 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY re 


S. H. WITMER 
Si Chairman of the Board 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
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WESTERN 
<V/ AND SOUTHERN’S 


a modern solution to a modern problem 


Western and Southern Prospects are getting a brand new approach to life insurance 
programming. ‘‘Guide to Security”, a quick closer, meets the problem head-on with 
dramatic ease and effectiveness. Whether the need is for final expense, mortgage 
cancellation, monthly income, career fund or retirement income, ‘Guide to Security” 
selling takes the guess work out of programming by placing the prospect’s problem 
before him, clearly and concisely. ‘Guide to Security” is indeed a modern solution 
to a modern problem. 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO « A MUTUAL COMPANY + WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 
¥ REGIONAL OFFICES: 


ES Philadelphia, Pa. * Asheville, N. C. * St. Louis, Mo. * Galveston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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VERDICT 


Public Liability And Defense 
Against Assault Charges 


By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


One would think that a clause 
as simple as the “Assault and 
Battery” clause of the public 
liability policy would cause no 
trouble. Yet there has been con- 
siderable litigation involving this 
clause in the last few years. In 
the main, the difficulty seems to 
flow from the kind of named as- 
sured involved. 

Where the named assured is an 
individual there is little problem. 
If he commits or directs the as- 
sault there is no coverage. If an 
employee commits the assault, it 
is an accident and covered. It is 
when the named assured is a cor- 
poration that difficulty ensues. 
Take the recent case of Greater 
New York Mutual Insurance Co. v. 
Frankel et al., New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, October 
21, 1958. 


Action Not Covered 


The assured was the Hanover 
Construction Corporation, owner 
of an apartment house. An action 
for assault was brought against the 
Hanover and Arnold Frankel, its 
vice-president, by Victor Perry who 
claimed that Frankel assaulted him 
while Frankel was acting as Han- 
over’s managing agent. Shortly 
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after the summons and complaint 
was served on Hanover and 
Frankel, they forwarded the legal 
papers to the insurance carrier for 
its defense. The carrier advised 
them that the action was not cov- 
ered by the policy but offered to 
defend under a _ reservation of 
rights. This was not satisfactory 
to the assured and this action was 
started by the carrier for a declar- 
atory judgment of its coverage. 


Definition of Assured 


In addition to the “Assault and 
Battery” clause, the policy had the 
standard provision “to defend in 
the name of the Assured any suits, 
even if groundless, brought against 
the Assured to recover damages 
for which indemnity is payable 
under this policy .... The defini- 
tion of “Assured” meant “the in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, 
trustee or estate named in Declara- 
tion 3, and includes not only such 
named assureds but also any part- 
ner, executive officer or directors 
thereof while acting within the 
scope of his duties as such; ... .” 

When the declaratory action 
came on for trial the company’s 
case consisted mainly of introduc- 
ing the policy and the suit papers 
in the Perry case into evidence. 
The defense of Hanover and 
Frankel was the testimony of 


Frankel that he did not assault 
Perry. The latter did not appear 
for the declaratory action trial. The 
trial judge dismissed the company's 
complaint, holding in effect that 
there was coverage for the alleged 
assault. 

The Appellate Court, however, 
reached a different conclusion. In a 
very learned and logical opinion, 
Judge McNally pointed out that: 


Policy Language Clear 


“The defendants rely upon the 
proposition that the policy of in- 
surance obligated the plaintiff in- 
surance carrier to defend, in the 
name of the assured, any and all 
suits, even if groundless. They 
contend that this obligation is 
tantamount to an agreement by 
the plaintiff to defend any and all 
suits commenced against the de- 
fendants. This argument, how- 
ever, contravenes the clear lan- 
guage of the policy, The policy 
expressly provides that a defense 
will be made by the plaintiff, even 
in groundless suits, only where 
the damages sought to be re- 
covered are those ‘for which in- 
demnity is payable under this 
policy.’ It is thus apparent that 
before the obligation to defend 
arises the damages sought must 
arise out of circumstances in- 
cluded in the coverage of the 
policy and not specifically ex- 
cluded. 

“Assault and battery is defined 
in the policy as an accident unless, 
as the policy states, it was ‘com- 
mitted by or at the direction of 
the Assured.’ We are of the opinion 
that Frankel is an additional as- 
sured under the provisions of the 
policy, which includes as assureds 
‘executive officer or directors’ of 
the named assured. If this be so, 
Frankel’s commission of the assault 
excludes him from the right to 
indemnity therefor. (Morgan v. 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mut. 
Ins. Assn., 305 N. Y. 248, 249.) If 
Frankel is not an additional as- 
sured by reason of thefacts that 
he is not an executive officer of 
Hanover within the meaning of the 
policy, then it is also true that he 
is not entitled to indemnity for the 
assault committed by him and 
plaintiff is not required to defend 

Continued on page 28 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 27 


the Perry action on behalf of 
Frankel. 

“The alleged assault by Frankel, 
acting as an officer of Hanover and 
in the course of his duties as Han- 
over’s managing agent, is an as- 
sault by the named assured, Han- 
over, within the meaning of the 





Would Your Insurance Cover T 


What if this had been your furnace that exploded? 


policy, and by its express provi- 
sions is excluded from the coverage 
thereof. (De Luca v. Coal Mer- 
chants Mutual Ins. Co., 203 Misc. 
261.) . 

“In the De Luca case, a policy of 
liability insurance issued to a 
restaurant corporation provided 
that the insurance company would 
‘pay on behalf of the insured all 
sums which the insured shall be- 
come obligated to pay by reason of 
the liability imposed upon him by 
law for damages . . . sustained by 
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any person or persons caused by 
accident and arising out of the 
hazards hereinafter defined’; it 
also provided that ‘assault and 
battery shall be deemed an accident 
unless committed by or at the di- 
rection of the insured.’ 

“The plaintiff there sued on the 
liability policy issued to the res- 
taurant and recovered a judgment. 
The proof was that plaintiff was a 
patron in the restaurant and was 
ejected therefrom at the request of 
the manager of the restaurant who 
was also the president of the in- 
sured corporation. The judgment 
in plaintiff’s favor was reversed by 
the Appellate Term in the following 
memorandum per curiam opinion: 


Assault by Assured 


“*Under the provisions of the 
policy there was no coverage for 
an assault committed by or at the 
direction of the insured. The as- 
sault was committed by the man- 
ager and president of the corpora- 
tion acting in the line of his duty 
and in the interests of the corpora- 
tion. The corporation is conse- 
quently liable for the assault. 
(McLoughlin v. New York Edison 
Co., 252 N. Y. 202.) The assault 
therefore may not be considered an 
accident within the meaning of 
clause 3 of the policy. The judg- 
ment should be reversed, with costs 
and complaint dismissed, with 
costs.’ ” 

The opinion then goes on to 
point out that the court was not re- 
quired to find that Frankel was an 
“executive officer or director.” In 
questions of coverage the court 
must look to the original complaint 
—here, the complaint of Perry in 
the assault case. That complaint 
claimed Frankel was an executive 
officer or director hence placing the 
liability beyond the scope of the 
coverage. Judgment was entered 
declaring that the insurance policy 
afforded no coverage by way of 
defense or indemnity to Hanover 
or Frankel for Perry’s lawsuit 
against them. 


Extended Medical Payments 
Clause 


The daughter of the assured was 
injured while riding in an auto- 
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mobile owned by a third party. Her 
medical expenses to the assured 
were in excess of $500, the cover- 
age he had on his car under the 
“extended medical payments.” This 
coverage protected the assured 
and “while residents of the same 
household as the named insured, 
his spouse and the relatives of 
either.” 


Suit for Medical Expenses 


Suit was brought by the assured 
against his automobile carrier to 
recover the medical expenses. The 
court record showed that because 
of his wife’s health and a dis- 
agreement regarding their son, the 
assured moved out of the house in 
which his wife and daughter were 
residing. He said he could have 
moved back if he wanted to or was 
ready to and that he planned on 
returning home as soon as his wife 
recovered. This record further 
showed that the assured owned the 
house where his wife and daughter 
resided; that he was paying part 
of the utilities bills at the time of 
trial; that he declared his house 
as his homestead; and that he had 
never legally separated from his 
wife nor had he filed any divorce 
action. 

The case was tried before a 
judge without a jury and the trial 
judge found in favor of the insur- 
ance carrier. 


Must Be Under One Roof 


The assured appealed whereupon 
the Appellate Court pointed out 
that in order for the assured to 
recover, he must prove that his 
daughter was a resident of his 
household at the time of the acci- 
dent. This was a question of fact 
and the Appellate Court found that 
the trial court had not abused its 
discretion in finding for the com- 
pany. It concluded by saying that 
the assured was not a member of 
the same household, because the 
word “household” is defined by 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary as “Those who dwell under 
the same roof and compose a fam- 
ily; a domestic establishment; fam- 
ily.” 

(Arellano v. Maryland Casualty 
Co., Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
April 9, 1958.) 
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INVESTMENTS 


Investor Needs Foresight 
and Steady Direction for Plans 


By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


IM walked into the psychia- 

trist’s office and saw a friend 
walking across the room. “Hello, 
Jack” says Jim, “Are you going 
or coming?” “I’m not sure,” re- 
plied Jack, “that’s why I’m here.” 
Well, that is the way some invest- 
ors act. They get so mixed up over 
the topics of the moment that they 
find themselves forgetting some 
of the fundamentals of investment 
success. 

If there is one thing every in- 
vestor needs, it is a plan of opera- 
tions. You need an outline of 
what you wish to accomplish, and 
then a few basic investment rules 
to keep from straying from the 
plan. Otherwise, it is easy to be 
swayed by surface ripples or to 
be talked into doing something 
that has no relationship to the in- 
vestment program being followed. 

Any investment plan must be 
flexible because we are in a chang- 
ing world. Older guide posts are no 
longer as dependable as we would 
like. The dominant role of the 
Government in the money market, 
through the Federal Reserve, is an 
example. The money market is no 
longer free, acting and reacting to 
the supply of and demand for 
money. True, the Federal Reserve 
does try to keep the economy in 
balance but a political philosophy 
—that we must not have a reces- 
sion—influences the pressures that 
are applied. The old_ signpost 
flashing caution, when money rates 
rise higher and higher, is no longer 
dependable. For this and many 
other reasons we must keep a close 
watch on the best of investment 
programs, 

The surface ripples that come 
along every day cannot be ignored, 
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but sometimes we put too much 
emphasis on them. Many such 
problems have been with us for 
years and are merely part of the 
investment world. As an example, 
we ponder long and anxiously as 
to whether stocks, in general, are 
too high in relation to earnings; 
or whether, with the yields on 
stocks less than on good grade 
bonds, a market collapse is immi- 
nent; and, of course, whether the 
stock market is going to have a 
severe correction. 

You have heard all these topics 
discussed among financial men and 
the general public, whenever the 
market is in an active phase. Some 
thought should be given to all of 
these questions as a part of any 
investment analysis, but not to the 
extent of applying such general- 
ities to your own specific invest- 
ments. 

Let’s think about the relative 
value of stocks to earning power. 
There are just two values possible. 
The value in relation to the more 
or less known earning powers of 
the moment, and the possible earn- 
ing power at some future date. 
The first value is known, so there 
isn’t much to worry about. The 
second value reflects the individual 
judgment of many investors. That 
consensus can be wrong, but it is 
still a consensus of opinion. If 
you, as an individual investor, dis- 
agree with that consensus from 
your own analysis, then you make 
your own evaluation and act ac- 
cordingly. An investment plan, 
wherein all elements bear a re- 
lationship to the whole, should help 
you make that decision. 

The same type problem arises 
as to the vulnerability of stocks 
when yields are abnormally low. 
Such discussions are frequently 
general in nature but you, as an 
individual, may hold stocks on 
which the yield, to a current pur- 


chaser, is almost always low. In- 
ternational Business Machines and 
Monsanto Chemical, for instance, 
have returned extremely low yields, 
but to the patient holder, the in- 
come, in relation to his cost, has 
in time become substantial. 

Then the artificial money market 
of today, plus the fact that the 
dollar has been slowly losing pur- 
chasing power, has made current 
income of less concern to many 
investors than was the case when 
the ebb and flow of money was 
comparatively free. Here again, 
your investment plan will be a 
more helpful guide than the gen- 
eral statement that danger exists 
because stocks are yielding less 
than bonds. 


That Other Conversation Piece 


The other conversation piece, 
whether the market is ready for a 
severe correction, seems to be the 
most popular. A lot of time is 
frequently consumed in trying to 
figure out the probabilities. For 
a trader, this effort may sometimes 
be worthwhile, but, for an investor 
with a plan for the future, it can 
bring many a headache. 

We have all learned, for example, 
that a basic trend in the market 
does not reverse itself abruptly. 
We also know how futile it is try 
to guess the top or bottom of any 
market move. Then the capital 
gains tax must be considered in 
figuring net profits. When exces- 
sive enthusiasm, coupled with 
imaginary or uninformed predic- 
tions, carry one of your stocks to 
a price that, in your opinion, can- 
not be justified for years to come, 
the stock should be sold. With a 
flexible investment plan you should 
have a good idea in advance what 
any security is worth to you. Try- 
ing to guess the top of a move is 
not likely to be profitable in the 
long run, but knowing your ob- 
jectives in advance is likely to 
build up the capital of your invest- 
ment fund. 

These problems of ratios, yields, 
and market moves seem very real 
at the time we discuss them but 
actually they are of passing mo- 
ment to recur again in the future. 
They are not basically serious in 
themselves. But we are faced to- 
day with two growing problems 
that are extremely serious, neither 
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of which is of passing moment. 

These two worries are both gen- 
eral and specific in action as they 
effect all investment and economic 
values. One is the trend towards 
more inflation or, rather, more ero- 
sion in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The other is a com- 
placency that has permeated much 
financial and business thinking. 
That enervating thought is that 
we have licked the economic cycle. 
Both are dangerous future threats. 


money, more credit, more govern- 
ment stimulation. It seemed to 
work, but the aftermath was 
another step along the inflation 
road. 

In 1957 when business slowed 
again, similar efforts were made 
to brake it. The measures taken 
this time were, fortunately, not so 
drastic, although if some Congress- 
men had had their way, many 
more stimulants would have been 
applied. 


of these stimulants is emotional in 
many cases, brought on by the 
hue and cry that we are going into 
a devastating depression. The ac- 
tions taken, as we well know, do 
not always have an immediate ef- 
fect on the economy, but they do 
serve the political purpose of doing 
something. The real effect of many 
such moves hits the economy when 
it is well on the way to recovery 
and adds an extra and unnecessary 
inflationary push. This extra push 


No matter how well we plan, we The speedy application of some Continued on page 32 
can mesmerize ourselves and ruin 
our plans through poor judgment, 
if we do not keep these dangers 


constantly in mind. 





Two Views of Utilities 


Inflation is an insidious thing. 
It is a thing about which many 
people talk much, but know little. 
It is a germ that can cause in- 
vestors to go into unsound situa- 
tions and discard strong ones, 
solely on an emotional basis. Util- 
ities, as an example, may some day 
become selling targets on the 
theory that they are ruined by in- 
flation. If you think back to the 
French inflation after World War 
I, you will remember that the 
stocks that fared best in that ad- 
justment were—the utilities. 

That is one reason inflation is so 
insidious. It warps our judgment to 
the extent of accepting surface in- 
dications and plausible reasoning, 
when we should be coldly analyti- 
cal. If we plan our investments 
carefully and adjust to meet the 
changing times, inflation protec- 
tion will automatically become part 
of such planning. What may be 
more important, such a guide is 
likely to help us avoid emotional 
pitfalls. 

The other existing and very po- 
tent danger—the thought that the 
business cycle has been licked— 
can dull our sixth sense of danger 
at a time when most needed. This 
loss of respect for the economic 
cycle is in itself an acceptance that 
inflation is inevitable. We all know 
that the business slowdown that 
got under way in 1949 was slowed 
and then reversed by President 
Truman pulling out practically all 
the stops in the organ of inflation. 
The result was a great volume of 
sound and action, all based on more 
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at such a period can do untold 
future harm. 

We should realize by now that 
we can’t continue indefinitely to 
fight off every adjustment period 
with more and more government 
aid, without getting deeper into 
the morass of inflation. Adjust- 


ment periods are the result of hu- 
man excesses and can only be al- 
leviated through the reduction of 
such excesses. 

If we are going to be complacent 
about the economic cycle being 
controlled, we are also going to be 
complacent about inflation. The 
two are intertwined and both are 
disruptive to our way of life. As 
investors, we are going to be forced 
to constantly adjust our thinking 
or find the best of plans reduced 
to a jumble of uncertainty. No one 
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has yet come up with a sure pro- 
tection against inflation, other 
than to prevent it from occurring. 


Production Essential 


When we invest, we are using 
only one thing—money. Our plans 
call for using that money as effi- 
ciently as possible. Inflation ag- 
gravates this effort; money itself 
becomes more and more unstable. 
Hoarding gold—even if we could 
legally do so—would be no answer. 
Gold produces nothing, and with- 
out production our economic cycle 
would be in a tailspin. 

The Government can cut waste 
and extravagance with intelligent 
and forceful leadership, but ‘we 
the people” must stop the senseless 
and growing habit of expecting 
more than we give. Even a low- 
grade intelligence can understand 
that if the government gives every- 
one six apples and only gets back 
five, it won’t be long before the 
government will run out of apples. 
Then the government will have to 
resort to synthetic apples, and af- 
ter the first burst of enthusiasm 
over something for nothing, in- 
digestion sets in and the “tummy” 
revolts. All men lose and, like all 
basic economic upheavals, the pai- 
tern of life changes. 

We investors should stick to our 
plans of action and not be carried 
away by the emotional waves that 
sweep over the financial commu- 
nity. We need a guiding light, 
trimmed to the shifting winds, and 
one that will help us combat infla- 
tion through sound and intelligent 
thinking. This sound and intelli- 
gent thinking should also take the 
form of resisting every proposal to 
spend money just to stimulate 
more economic activity. We can 
do this through our votes and our 
example. Don’t give lip service to 
proposals just because you don’t 
think they will affect you. Infla- 
tion is not selective. It is devas- 
tating to all, as history has shown 
many times. 

Plan your investment programs. 
Keep them flexible, and unlike our 
friend Jack in the psychiatrist’s 
office, know at all times whether 
you are going or coming. If you do, 
you will be contributing, by action 
and example, your bit to the re- 
straint of inflation. 
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Estate Planning for Young Professional Men 


This second estate planning book by W. S. McClanahan 
is written for men just getting established in professional 
fields. A trust officer of the California Bank of Los An- 
geles, the author outlines the value of banking services 
and trust devices. The pocket-size book is useful either 
as a sales tool during the interview, or as direct mail 
piece to clients and selected doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
accountants, engineers or architects. Insurance Research 
and Review Service is the publisher. 
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The Institute of Life Insurance offers “A List of Worth- 
while Life Insurance Books.” Selection includes books cur- 
rently available from commercial publishers and other 
sources. Booklet is indexed and groups publications accord- 
ing to their use as textbooks, for consumer information, 
as sales manuals, etc. A special section has been added on 
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Study of Curtain Wall Construction 


In widespread use today, the curtain wall has proved a 
challenge to architect and supplier alike. Their problems 
and potentialities are discussed in “The Contemporary 
Curtain Wall: Its Design, Fabrication and Erection” by 
William D. Hunt, Jr., A.I.A. The author discusses the 
drawbacks and hazards of these walls alone with their 
protection against wind, fire, and weather. 

Three large sections offer a study of the advantages 
and disadvantages of every known material from which 
curtain wall panels can be made. A fourth section dis- 
cusses assembly methods. .Book is profusely illustrated, 
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and the author gives a table of architects, builders and 
designers of walls pictured. F. W. Dodge Corporation is 
the publisher. 462 pages. $12.75. 
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Book of Names Covers World Events 


“New Century Cyclopedia of Names” is a new type of 
reference work listing in dictionary form over 100,000 


: proper names. Events, people, places, ideas, and geographic 
; locations are identified and described. Pronunciations and 
alternate spellings are given. Included in the appendix is a 


chronological table of world history, and other facts in 
orderly arrangement. 
Work is published in three volumes by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 4370 pages. $39.50. 
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Insurance Encyclopedia 


The German-American Trade Promotion Office has 
available a two-volume Insurance Encyclopedia, recently 
published in Europe. Featured in alphabetical order are 
definitions and legal, scientific, and economic concepts 
underlying more than 720 types of insurance coverages, 
and all aspects of reinsurance. In many instances, a 
bibliographical guide supplies references. 

Set is published in German, and comprises 1,280 pages. 
$55 per set. It is available in this country through the 
German-American Trade Promotion Office, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Guide Aids Physicians 
In Using A&H Claim Forms 


The Health Insurance Council 
offers a guide for physicians in 
using the simplified claim forms 
for accident and health policies is- 
sued by insurance companies. 

Manual describes the principles 
of the Council program to reduce 
paper work for doctors and at the 
same time provide insurance com- 
panies with the medical informa- 
tion they need to process and pay 
claims. The claim forms—called 
“Standardized Attending Physi- 
cian’s Statements” — were devel- 
oped by the Council’s Uniform 
Forms Committee in cooperation 
with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Restricts Unauthorized Calls 
National Business Show Queen 


Donna Stallings demonstrates 


¥ BEGVgvsgd 
a 
4 'o. i Ko 


Ericofon telephone equipment 
which blocks outgoing calls. 

When North Electric’s new 
Trunk Restrictor is attached to a 
company PBX or PABX switch- 
board, all originating calls are 
screened. At the company’s option 
any telephone connected to its 
switchboard system can be _ re- 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 33 

For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


stricted from access to all or 
selected toll or metered trunks. 

With the rapid growth of nation- 
wide Direct Distance Dialing, 
North’s Restrictor was designed 
for companies faced with costly 
non-traceable unauthorized toll and 
metered service calls. Sold directly 
to telephone utilities, the Restric- 
tor is added to a company switch- 
board and is available at a month- 
lv rate charge. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Law-Medicine Institute 

Western Reserve University’s 
lLaw-Medicine Center (Cleveland, 
Ohio) offers a two-day institute 
on February 13 and 14, 1959. En- 
titled “The Extremities: A Law- 
Medicine Problem,” the institute 
will aid lawyers, doctors, insurance 
claimsmen, labor union officials, 
and others interested in workmen’s 
compansation and personal injury 
claims. 

Two special lecturers are sched- 
uled. Dr. Earl D. McBride of Okla- 
homa City will present material on 
“Disability Evaluation.” Dr. 
Ernest Johnson, and other speak- 
ers, will lead discussions on “Sub- 
sequent Reconstructive Proce- 
dures.” 

Tuition fee is $25. Housing and 
parking information are available 
upon request. 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


Film, “Richest Man in Babylon” 


The Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America are sponsors of 
a 16 mm motion picture encourag- 
ing savings. Titled “The Richest 
Man in Babylon,” the color film is 
non-commercial. It promotes no 


specific service or institution, and 
is appropriate for both adult and 
teen-age audiences. 

Members of the Investment 
Bankers Association will show 
“The Richest Man in Babylon” to 
audiences throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Puerto Rico. 
Sale of prints will be restricted to 
Association members for at least 
the first year. The organization 
will supply a booklet and further 
information on the project. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Summary of GAMC Convention 

A digest of talks given at the 
General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference of NALU has been put in 
booklet form. The ‘Road to Ex- 
cellence’”’ theme was discussed by 
Frank Crum, Detroit general man- 
ager for New York Life. Speaking 
on “It Pays to Pre-Train Recruits,” 
Frank DeStefano, Metropolitan 
Life district manager at New 
Haven, gave figures on his agency’s 
success With pre-training. 

Single copies of the 20-page 
booklet may be obtained for 50 
cents. Write to The General Agents 
and Managers Conference, 608 13th 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Life Insurance for Farmers 


Successful Farming magazine, 
Des Moines, offers a booklet titled 
“The Most Important Bushel of 
Corn,” which gives a life insurance 
message tied to farming and 

Continued on page 38 
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UNITED STATES To Introduce APECO = 


CASUALTY COMPANY Ply-On Laminator ig 
\ - 
To Business 





Executives! 





SEND US 
ANYTHING 


REPORT, RECORD, 
PRICE LIST, BLUEPRINT, CATALOG 
PAGE, LAYOUT, SALES AID, 
" ” PRESENTATION. PHOTOGRAPH, 
Home Office LEGAL DOCUMENT, SIGNATURE CARD, ETC. 


60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
It Will Be Returned to You 


Casualty - Fire - Marine - Surety | | Sealed With Permanent Plastic Finish 


The new Apeco Ply-On Laminator is an entirely 
new office machine—it proteets, preserves and 
beautifies any paper with a thin, tough, trans- 
parent film of DuPont Mylar. Papers become 
tamper-proof, completely guarded from becoming 























] ae 
\\ (: OL) (: ul dog-eared or torn—no matter how roughly han- 
ale a: dled. Grease marks, ink stains, finger smudges 
x, " if all signs of wear just wipe away. In addition, it 
( (0 §! adds beauty, brilliance, prestige and impact that 
} 


ee eee ae oe lasts forever. The cost?—Mere pennies! 
up-To-aaTe, Consta y 


*Offer is restricted to paper pieces only—not exceeding 
11°x 17”. American Photocopy Equipment Company cannot 
be responsible in case of loss. 


Look what the Apeco Ply-On Laminator can do! 


Preserves Much Handled Office Forms. . .Revitalizes 
Worn Originals. ..Reinforces Weak Points. . . Protects 
Vital Papers. . .Beautifies Sales Literature. 


Get This FREE Book 


ie t ais In addition to a laminated sample, 
he ule. Find out more about you can have this FREE Book which 
the advantaaes UNITED LIFE graphically explains the “Miracle of 
Sper — ects rr Office Laminating.” Fill out coupon 
gents enjoy write now. and mail today. 


UNITED LIFE ano 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


2126 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me your free book “The Miracle of Laminating." 
Also Laminate the enclosed sample and return to me. 


Name. 


Title. 





Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field 
Management V. Pres., United Life, 8 White 
Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: 
Cal., Conn., Del., D. C., *La., Me., Md. 
Mass., *Mich., N. H., N. J., N. C., *Ohio, 
Pe. &..1, SC, Ve, Va 





Company 





Type of Business__ 
Address 


City. Zone___ State. 
in Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
in Mexico: APECO OF MEXICO, S.A., Ignacio Esteva 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, 0.F. 








*General Agency Opportunities Available 
Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 36 


crops. This most important bushel, 
says the writer Don Ross, is the 
one set aside by the farmer for the 
protection of his family. 

Copies of the booklet are avail 
able at $1 per hundred. 


For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 


Timecards Audited Automatically 
Payroll auditing becomes auto 
matic with a new type of time 
clock. A time-identifica- 
tion holes are punched in each em- 
ployee’s time card. An “auditor” 
automatically audits the 
cards and prints the time of a full 
pay period on each. Manual audit- 
ing is entirely eliminated or re- 
duced to a minimum. 
Developed by Cincinnati 


series of 


device 


Time 
Recorder Company, the new system 
is highly flexible and is adjustable 
for any type pay period. It can be 


integrated with data processing 


systems or used with conventional] 
office equipment. Auditing speed is 
1800 time cards per hour. 

As the cards travel through the 
“auditor,” they are illuminated by 
a small lamp and scanned from the 
other side by sensitive photoelec 
tric cells. Each card is thus auto- 
matically audited. Company officials 
say the new system can be merged 
with already installed time clocks. 
The new equipment prints time on 
the cards and these can be audited 
in the same way as cards from ex 
isting clocks. 

Circle 79 on Card 


For Further Information 


New CLU Booklet 


An illustrated story of recent 
CLU events is contained in the 
fifth annual CLU Review, a 24-page 
public information booklet from 
CLU headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Charts, photographs, and brief ex 
the most inter 
about the program 
Management Educa 


planations depict 
esting facts 
and its new 


tion program. 
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“You dese: ve to own your own business 


COMPANY 


BELIEVES... * 


* 
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~ »..not Just rent it!” * 


* 
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Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about companies in America 
and learn the startling facts about Democracy in action—through the out- 
standing contracts and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


a oe 
oe Vee 
Life & Casualty 


General Offices 


a 


ALL AMERICAN BUILDING, 


WRITE: 

Mr. E. E. Ballard, President, All American 
Life & Casualty Company. All American 
Building, 505 Park Place, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


AMERICAN 


fel iter Nelomm uel le)hy 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 





Latest issue reports on the school 
and business year 1957-58. Among 
other things, it contains a list of 
all local CLU chapters, a chart 
showing the number of new CLUs 
receiving the designation in each 
of the last six years, and a brief 
description of the new style CLU 
examination that will take effect 
next June. Free copies are avail 
able. 

For Further Card 


Information Circle 80 on 


“Copy-Cart” Recording Camera 
New photocopy camera by Peer 
less combines in a single portable 
unit a continuous flow reducing 
camera and an automatic processor. 
No darkroom is 
water supply is required. The com- 


needed, and no 
pact unit is mounted on casters and 
is readily movable from place to 
place. 


Insurance firms can use the unit 
to prepare instantaneous copies of 
policy Checks or other 
opaque originals up to 8% inches 
wide and of any length can be fed 
into the recorder and are reduced 
in copying to 70 per cent of their 
original linear size. Copies may be 
cut or kept in uncut roll form. 


on Card 


records. 


For Further Information Circle 81 


Report on Crane Accidents 

As part of its continuing study 
of construction techniques and 
hazardous operations, Liberty Mu- 
tual has prepared a bulletin on 
crane operations. Report carries 
an analysis of more than 1,000 in- 
jury-producing crane _ accidents, 
and states that at least 76 per cent 
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of those studied resulted from hu- 
man error. Major causes of crane 
accidents are outlined, and a check- 
list of operator actions that can 
help eliminate such accidents is 
given. 


For Further Information Circle 82 on Card 


Rocket Puzzle for Direct Mail 

The Marvic Company offers a 
“Rocket Game Problem.” 

Basically the attention-getter is 
a card called the Landing Base 
with a “rocket” attached to it by a 
golden string. The problem is to 
launch (remove) the rocket from 
the landing base without cutting 
the string or damaging the card. 

In addition to its use as a trade 
show crowd stopper, it can be used 
as direct mail enclosure because 
of its light weight. Price of 
Rocket Game with imprint is $132 
for 500, with savings in quantity 
orders. 


For Further Information Circle 83 on Card 


“Fresh-Fill” Extinguishers 

A new family of dry chemical 
fire extinguishers has been an- 
nounced by Ansul. The extinguish- 
ers feature ‘“‘fresh-fill’”’ performance 
including maximum fluidization, 
absolute gas tightness and simpler 
operation. 

Four models comprise the ‘“D” 
line, which has been entirely re- 
designed to achieve the modern 
functional look. One major design 
innovation is the extinguishers’ 
color. They can be obtained in 
Ansul fire equipment red or in 
white for maximum visibility in 
any location. 


For Further Information Circle 84 on Card 


Paper Cutter with Measure 

A convenient calibrator for pre- 
cision cutting is a feature of the 
new “Triumph” manual office pa- 
per cutter. Low in cost and engi- 
neered to work like larger cutting 
machines, this new model comes in 
two sizes, 14 and 18 inches. The 
new wheel, calibrated to 1/32nd 
of an inch, moves the back gauge 
forward and backward. 

The “Triumph” cutter can be 
used in banks, insurance compa- 
nies, hospitals, schools, small off- 
set shops, printers, photo-finishers, 
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and all organizations handling 
their own reproduction work. 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card 


Lithograph for the Office 

An office machine to print direct- 
ly from photo and typing plates 
onto paper is offered by Copy- 
Craft. 


Called the Ormig Lithoset, it 
prints directly from plate to paper 
with no rubber blankets. Up to 
50,000 copies of fine lithography 
can be produced direct from photo 
plates, and up to 20,000 copies 
from direct typing plates. 

The Ormig Lithoset is fully 
automatic. One knob controls flow 
of ink, and fountain solution never 
needs adjustment. The machine 
can be pre-set for quantity needed 
and automatically stops when the 
desired quantity is produced. When 
restarted after an interval, the first 
copy has the same fine quality as 
the last one previously run. Its 
one-lever operation control makes 
the Lithoset easy to learn and to 
operate by regular office personnel 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card 


Collator Staples and Stacks 


A high-speed collator that auto- 
matically staples and stacks the 
sheets has been announced by Col- 
lamatic Corporation. The machine 
is a composite of an electric and an 
automatic collator. 

Sets are collated at a speed of up 
to 12,000 sheets an hour. The set 
is placed on a conveyor and is auto- 
matically stapled and stacked. Nor- 
mal output per hour is given as 
8,000 stapled sheets. Choice of six 
models is offered with a single or 
double-headed stapler. 


For Further Information Circle 87 on Card 


Cabinet Combines Shelves, 
Drawers 


Cole Steel Equipment presents 
the Imperial combination storage 
and card file cabinet. One of a 
series, the Imperial units have soft, 
gently rounded contours, gold- 
finished hardware, and_ recessed 
base. 

Sliding tambour doors roll out of 
sight to reveal adjustable shelves 
for storage. Above are two box 
drawers for filing cards. 


For Further Information Circle 88 on Card 


Folder Describes Univac Il 

Features of the new large-scale 
Univae II Data-Processing System 
are described in a folder just pub- 
lished by Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. 

Univac II computer offers a new, 
high-speed memory system—the 
magnetic-core memory. It provides 
instantaneous access to 24,000 al- 
phabetic or numeric characters. 

Operating either on 80 or 90- 
column cards, the system provides 
direct recording of information on 
magnetic tape. It can also trans- 
late punched-paper tape directly to 
magnetic tape for input. Output 
can be either on magnetic tape, 
punched cards, hard copy or paper 
tape. 


For Further Information Circle 89 on Card 


Liability Protection for Schools 

A manual to help in planning 
liability programs for public school 
districts has been prepared by the 


California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Titled “Liability In- 
surance Manual, a Guide to School 
Districts for Planning an. Effec- 
tive Liability Insurance Program,” 
it is similar to an Association 
manual published a few years ago 
for political subdivisions. 

A special committee, working 
with the Casualty & Surety Com- 
mittee of the California Associa- 
tion, spent more than a year de- 
veloping the manual. Copies are 
available at 85¢ each from the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Office Suite A, Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley 5, California. 

Continued on page 40 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 39 


66 : thitv’”’ 
Insuring Insurability Monthly Appointment Card 


The Deskfinder Company will 
6 ete os imprint your clients’ names on a 
Insurability Insurance |convenient appointment record 
‘card. Card contains a monthly 
| calendar, space for notes, and your 
6 ° oe advertising message. Each month 
Guaranteed Purchase Option a new record card is supplied. 
Company will send samples and 

prices on request. 
For Further Information Circle 90 on Card 





No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 
we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced . 
it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance trade Insulated File U L Approved 
press like: ““We believe Bankers Life has started one of the | Sm insulated filing cabinet mane 
2 mie e “Vitis | by Mosler has received approval 
most important merchandising trends in the life insurance | from Underwriters Laboratories 
business ... ” Available in two, three, and four 


We appreciate also comments in publications out- 
side our industry like: “. . . it takes courage to initiate an 
insurance venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, 
or a major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an 
editorial on this new insurance idea: “Bankers Life has 
long been known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in 


the insurance business.” 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has 
marked Bankers Life as “‘The Company That Fits The Need” 
as we have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Pro- 
tection” rider . . . Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pen- 
sions . .. and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that | door models, the file has an inter- 
Bankerslifemen are proud of the Company they represent? |changeable lock for key or combi- 
nation. Each drawer may be indi- 
vidually locked making each drawer 

* |a safe in itself. Push-button han- 
BANKERS COMPAN ¥V | dles give functional beauty and 
| provide easy operation. 

DES MOINES, IOWA The file opens into a visual “V” 
for easy re-filing and finding. The 
file will protect its contents from 
fire up to 1,700 F. for one hour. 


For Further Information Circle 91 on Card 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE - omnes = eeuoenee, Saute 4 Remeiee Som 
r ~ re ° . 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD institutions. For @ permanent insurance market |New (Office Accessories Catalog 
and maximum commissions on credit life, accident 
oo — —_ S Netond ant "te a A two-color catalog describing 
Resolute Insurance Companies’ Plan. Learn how | the 1959 line of plastic office acces- 
the complete facilities of these companies, spe- ‘ 
cifically organized to write the specialized physi-| sories manufactured by Delta 


cal da e and credit life, ident and health . 
insurance emanating from consumer credif in_| Products has been published. 











stitutions, can help _ Write today to E. K. Catalog includes a new line of 


Scribner, President, Resolute Insurance Compan- F . 
ies, Resolute Building, Hartford 2, Connecticut. | formed plastic convenience trays, 
Resolute Insurance Company Fa 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company | wastebaskets and letter trays in 


addition to chair mats, desk tops 
| 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK and office and industrial signs. 


For Further Information Circle 92 on Card 
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Home Owner's Deductible 


Continued from page 23 


always been this way. It has been 
the story of Personal Property 
Floaters, comprehensive coverage 
on automobiles, and so on. When 
there exists a legal statement to 
the effect that the company will 
cover All Physical Loss, it must ex- 
pect to pay every kind of loss ex- 
cept those that are specifically 
excluded. On some types of losses 
the company has the privilege of 
subtracting $50 before paying any 
part of the loss. 

And so the losses were reported 
by Mr. Home Owner. The list is 
endless. One or two of these may 
be unusual but most of them are 
common types of loss: : 

1. The usual cigarette burns to 
floors or contents. 

2. Rain, snow or sleet damage 
to interiors. 

3. Water damage of one kind or 
another to walls, floors, ceilings, or 
contents. 

4. Damage to the dwelling or the 
contents caused by various kinds 
of pets. 

5. Damage to contents caused by 
spilled drinks, spilled ink, or spilled 
“anything.” 

6. Damage to the kitchen from 
exploding pressure cookers, 
scorched foods, or explosion of the 
oven. 

7. So-called “explosions” of hot 
water heaters. 

8. Damage to chimneys, roofs or 
ceilings allegedly by 
(aircraft). 

9. Unexplained damage to the 
dwelling or contents allegedly by 
“vandals.” 

10. Breakage of small panes of 
glass. 


sonic boom 


11. Broken flower pots, allegedly 
by gusts of wind. 

12. Theft of small inexpensive 
items such as combs, brushes, tow- 
els, and yes, even tooth brushes. 

These are only a few of the com- 
mon types of losses reported under 
Home Owner’s Policies. On some 
of these losses, the policy deducti- 
ble applied; on others _itdid not. 
On some losses, if the truth were 
known, a deductible would have 
been applied and no loss paid (for 
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example, broken flower pots); on 
others the claims would have been 
denied as excluded (e.g. vandalism 
by the insured’s own children). 

Our company has been in the 
Package Policy business for about 
nine years. We developed our own 
individual contracts which are of 
the “flexible” variety rather than 
the ‘‘fixed amount” Home Owner’s 
forms. However, we too have a de- 
ductible clause applicable to certain 
“All Risk” losses but not to 
others. 

Being aware that all claims large 
and small produce loss expense, we 
made a frequency study earlier this 
year for the purpose of observing 
the impact of small losses on our 
over-all package operating results. 
It was rather startling to note that 
for accident years 1955 through 
1957, the claims count showed that 
66.4 per cent of all of your first 
parts claims were incurred in 
amounts of under $50! 


Carefully Tested 


These statistics were carefully 
tested to make certain that they 
did not include Comprehensive 
Persona] Liability or Medical Pay- 
ments or Voluntary Property Dam- 
age losses and that also the “all 
other” clause of loss codes were 
eliminated from the total, 
much as these losses had a $50 de- 
ductible on them in the contracts. 
The 66.4 per cent figure, therefore, 
applied to such losses as those re- 
sulting from fire, explosion, vandal- 
ism, windstorm, hail, lightning, 
riot, aircraft, vehicle, tornado, 
glass and theft, where no deducti- 
ble penalty applied in the policy 
contracts. The figure did not in- 
clude losses involving small ‘“‘sched- 
uled” items. By eliminating losses 
involving the “all other’ cause of 
loss code, we make certain that our 


inas- 


claims count was accurate because 
we did not include any losses on 
which a $50 deductible had been 
taken with the excess appearing in 
the tabulation. 

It was not difficult to calculate 
the loss and loss expense savings 
by the effect of a $50 deductible 
“across the board.” We then re- 
lated this savings to an indicated 
rate reduction and adjusted our 
rates accordingly. Producers were 
notified by means of an explanatory 


bulletin. This was released with 
specimen copies of the deductible 
endorsement and a simple one page 
deductible rate chart as related to 
our basic Package Policy rates. 
Examples of actual cases were 
worked out in the bulletin. 

It should be mentioned that this 
new deductible contract is not 
mandatory. We have our regular 
Package Policy which is “part 
way” deductible. If our policy- 
holders want to go “all the way” 
we merely endorse the basic policy. 
Speaking of mandatory deductibles, 
we don’t believe that that is the 
proper approach. A buyer should 
have his choice as is the case when 
he purchases such things as colli- 
sion insurance on his automobile. 
If he wants full coverage collision, 
the cost is almost prohibitive but 
the coverage is available. Most 
auto insurance buyers have become 
conditioned to the acceptance of 
either a $50 or a $100 deductible 
collision clause. 

This same transition is just now 
starting to appear on automobile 
comprehensive coverage. In the 
past three years, automobile com- 
prehensive premiums have _in- 
creased as much as 50 per cent or 
more on the average make of car. 
Manufacturers continue to outdo 
themselves in ornate design, . ex- 
pensive trim and more and more 
glass, either sloped, curved, over- 
head, or tinted. It is only a ques- 
tion of time, and not very far away, 
when motorists are going to have 
to forego the luxury of full cover- 
age automobile comprehensive and 
accept the deductible forms which 
are already on the market. 

“Across the Board’ deductible 
on package policies is not the bug- 
aboo that it is purported to be. Its 
only purpose is to eliminate the 
small loss and to require the in- 
sured’s participation in the me- 
dium sized loss. On any one loss 
of $500 or more (before application 
of the deductible), the deductible 
clause does not apply. 

I am always confused when I see 
the smoke screens that are thrown 
up by the opponents of the deducti- 
ble idea in general. They claim that 
it is against all the principles of 
insurance, that it encourages self- 
insurance, that it is practically im- 
possible to control statistics. And 

Continued on page 47 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Casually . Fidelity 
Marine + Mlied Sines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


AMERICAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


* 
*« 
* 
fact that these policies contain a 
* commutation clause which requires 
x that all claims outstanding at the 
end of a two-year period be ad- 
* justed on the basis of total an- 
ticipated costs. This presents the 
* problem of computing future 
medical payments as well as com- 
* pensation payments for the life 
expectancy of the injured employee, 
* particularly when the claim is for 
total permanent disability. 
x In the event a lump-sum settle- 
ment is not made or not accepted 
* by the employee, the employer may 
oe be confronted with a tax problem 
when it comes to setting up this 
* money in a reserve fund from 
which payments are to be made to 
he the injured employee. Payment to 
the employer of this money from 
* the insurer may be considered by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
as current income to the business. 


2 700 000 Retrospective Rating plans may 
? , also be used to cover public liability 


U.S. Armed Forces Members and Their Families Are and Workmen’s Compensation 
risks. These plans with their loss 


p ¢ ® ia Cc T Pp ® oO S$ 2) Cc T S$ limitation factor and _ specified 


maximum premium offer, in effect, 


You'll agree, when you read THE PERFECT PROSPECT, a special a type of aggregate deductible. 
report on the insurance potential of the military market. Compiled P ; tahility Tor ’ 
ublic liability and Wor n’s 
by John J. Ryan, noted market consultant, THE PERFECT PROS- ‘ lah a Workmen's 
PECT is power packed with information about U. 8 Armed Forces Compensation claims must be ad- 
a and their families—the perfect prospects for life insurance. justed whether insured or not, 

nd for your f f THE PERFE ECT toda . . 

a . oo aoe v! while physical damage losses do not 
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require the settlement of Work- 








this pioneering Company's foremost purpose has been to provide sound protection 
and reliable service for its policyholders. Its unusual financial strength, complete line 
of personal insurance coverages, able corps of trained field representatives and long 
history of outstanding performance have earned it the reputation of ‘a good 
Company with which to insure.’ 

Career opporturities for men who seek success in personal insurance field 

underwriting and management are available in 27 states and the Territor) 

of Hawaii. For complete information write to L. ]. Melby, Agency 

Vice President. 
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men’s Compensation claims. Public 
liability claims must be defended 
at law, or settled out of court. 
However, if uninsured physical 
damage losses are used as an in- 
come tax deduction, they must be 
substantiated. 

Let us now consider one type 
of deductible plan in the field of 
physical damage coverage. It 
utilizes the Standard Fire policy 
and endorsements such as Extended 
Coverage, and Vandalism and 
Malicious Mischief. It is effected 
by attaching to the policy a deduct- 
ible endorsement which specifies 
the policy limit and the amount of 
the deductible, as well as the 
original rate, the percentage credit 
for the deductible, and the net rate. 

Important provisions of this 
deductible endorsement are: any 
coinsurance, contribution, average 
or distribution clause which may 
be a part hereof shall apply to the 
full value of the property insured, 
without reduction for the amount 
of the deductible specified herein, 
and that such deductible shall apply 
after any penalty has been assessed 
by the application of such coin- 
surance, contribution, average or 
distribution clause. Each claim for 
loss or damage (separately occur- 
ring) shall be adjusted separately 
and to each such adjusted claim 
the specified deductible shall apply. 
It is also a condition of this 
endorsement that the _ specified 
deductible shall be solely at the 
risk of the insured, and shall not 
be covered under any other policy 
of insurance. Deductible Fire 
insurance plans, such as this, are 
now available in most states. 

Here are two examples of the 
operation of this plan. 


(See Table A, page 44) 


In these the same $5,000 deduct- 
ible produces different results. 1t 
is doubtful whether the $5,000 
deductible would ever be recom- 
mended to an insured with only 
$19,285 in values, in spite of the 
43 per cent rate credit. Few 
insureds in this class are in a 
position to absorb a $5,000 loss 
out of current earnings or pay 
for it out of a funded reserve. 
Then, too, it is always possible that 
there might be more than one loss 
above the deductible in a given 
year. 
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The use of large deductibles or 
excess of loss forms for physical 
damage coverage avoids insuring 
the maintenance type of loss at a 
50 per cent disadvantage. This is 
arrived at by figuring a 50 per 
cent loss ratio, with the other half 
accounted for in commissions, 
profits, and other non-loss costs 
of the carrier. Under these plans 
both the insured and the insurer 
are spared the expense of adjust- 
ing numerous small losses. Even 
though small losses are not ad- 
justed, the insured does incur some 


administrative expense in con- 
nection with them. 

A definite disadvantage of hav- 
ing a large deductible apply to 
each loss is that it may result in 
extreme fluctuation in loss costs 
from year to year, particularly 
when there is more than one 
serious loss in a year. 

A solution to this disadvantage 
would appear to be in the use of 
an aggregate deductible. However, 
to develop the aggregate it is 
necessary to adjust each loss dur- 

Continued on page 44 
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ing the policy period. Since the 
insured may not know until the 
last day of the policy period 
whether the aggregate deductible 
will come into play, and because 
the insurance adjuster would resist 
attempting to adjust losses several 
months after they occur, the ex- 
pense of adjusting small losses is 
not avoided. 

A suggested solution would be 
the use of a franchise aggregate 
deductible. The policy may, for 
example, provide an annual aggre- 
gate deductible of $100,000 with 
only losses over $10,000 considered 
for the purpose of developing the 
aggregate. This would in effect be 


Table 


Amount of 
Insurance 
$50,000 
$14,285 


Table 


Amount of 
Deductible 
$5,000 
$5,000 


Annual 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 


Table 


Exposure 
Fire and Extended Coverage: 
Direct Damage 
Business Interruption 
Criminal Loss 
Motor Vehicle: Physical Damage 
Transportation 


Total 


* Average annual loss 
Table 


Exposure 
Fire and Extended Coverage: 
Direct Damage 
Business Interruption 
Criminal Loss 
Motor Vehicle 
Transportation 


Totals: 
** Assumed maximum annual loss 


Table 


Exposure 

All Risk Physical Damage with 
Criminal Loss Policy with $30,000 
Annual Aggregate Deductible 


Losses below $30,000 


Totals: 


Number of Losses 
5 $10,000 

15 37,500 

10 25,000 


Minimum 


Minimum 


a $100,000 aggregate deductible 
with a $10,000 franchise used to 
build up the aggregate. 

Let us consider a company which 
had 50 losses which ranged from 
$500 to $6,000 in the past five 
years. 


(See Table B) 


The risk manager is faced with 
the problem of recognizing the 
degree of credibility he should 
assign to his company’s past loss 
experience. While the average of 
$25,000 per year may be reason- 
ably credible, the maximum of 
$37,500 may be merely fortuitous. 
But before this $37,500 may be 
accepted as the absolute maximum, 
at least three things must be con- 
sidered: 

(1) is $6,000 the absolute maxi- 


A 


% of Deductible % Rate 
to Insurance Credit 
10% 22% 


35% 43% 
B 


Total Amount 


Cc 


Coverage Cost 

$20,000 
8,000 
si 1,000 

None 3,000" 
4 500* 


Full 


$32,500 


Average Maximum 
$15,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,000 
200 


$18,000 
8,000 
1,000 
3,000 
500 


$30,500 


$40,000" 
8,000 
1,000 
5,000** 
1,000** 


$25,200 $55,000 


Average Maximum 


$25,000 $25,000 $25,000 


(Premium) 
30,000 


3,000 8,000 





$28,000 $33,000 $55,000 


mum for a single loss? 

(2) how credible is the average 
when applied to 50 losses rather 
than 15? 

(3) will future changes, either 
in the general economy or in the 
operation of this company, have an 
undesirable effect on losses? 

Now let us consider an actual 
case, a company which does not 
want physical damage risk costs to 
exceed $55,000 per year. First we 
show physical damage risk costs: 


(See Table C) 


From experience the risk man- 
ager knows that fire losses below 
$25,000 average less than $5,000 
per year. He then purchases a 
$25,000 deductible Fire policy. So 
the situation becomes: 


(See Table D) 


The apparent maximum annual 
loss cost then becomes $55,000, but 
the assumed maximums 
sound assumptions. Any 
these may exceed the stated maxi 
mum, It is assumed there will only 
be $25,000 of fire and extended 
coverage direct damage losses be- 
low $25,000 per loss. Two serious 
fire beyond the deductible 
would result in a maximum 
of $65,000, figuring the premium 
of $15,000, plus two losses 
over the $25,000 deductible. The 
motor vehicle and transportation 
maximums are based upon past ex- 
perience, and past experience is 
no guarantee of the future—it is 
only an indication. 

A possible solution would be an 
All Risk Physical Damage and 
Criminal Loss policy with an an- 
nual aggregate deductible. This 
would result in a slightly higher 
minimum and average costs, but 
with the following guaranteed 
maximum cost. 


are not 


one of 


losses 


cost 


cost 


(See Table E) 


While the foregoing 
(from materials furnished by Wil- 
liam E. Reynolds of the Insurance 
Department, Standard Oil of In- 
diana) applies to a big business, 
there appears to be no reason why 
the same principle could not be 
applied to a smaller business, pro- 
vided it is otherwise qualified to 
use the plan. 


example 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 


Excite Buyer's Imagination 


by Challenging the Obvious 


By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU 


e IF IT WORKS, it’s obsolete, is 
a leading local agent’s view of the 
insurance merchandising scene for 
1959. 

He favors challenging the obvi- 
ous. There’s no other way to stop 
your prospect, arrest his attention, 
command his interest—except by 
exciting his imagination, inviting 
him to participate, persuading him 
gently to think of you. . . favor- 
ably. 

The tendency today of some in- 
surance advertising and selling is 
towards conformity—which is just 
another way of saying mediocrity. 
And if this is true, why do we seek 
refuge in the group? Doesn’t all 
greatness begin in being different? 

In this direction lies the “secret” 
of creative selling. It is the appli- 
cation of an inquiring mind to the 
dynamics of human behavior. It 
leads to new ways of viewing old 
problems. Take a positive public 
appeal and strengthen your posi- 
tion with your family of clients 
and prospects. Relate every line 
you sell to family life values, fam- 
ily protection, income security. 
Make certain that the great prom- 
ise of your client’s future will not 
be broken. Help your client reach 
for the stars just beyond his fin- 
gertips. Success is within his 
grasp, help him embrace it. This is 
the direction of creative insurance 
advertising and selling. 


@ PEOPLE LIVE TODAY by 
visual images. They remember the 
can, or the bottle, or the insurance 
policy by the way it looks ... to 
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them. This is always an individual 
experience. It is the result of the 
face you and your companies turn 
to your public. 

Seventy per cent of your battle 
has been won. “Insurance,” in the 
public mind, is a good word. There 
is a strongly constructed public 
picture of the dependability and 
integrity of insurance companies. 
In your local sales situation, build 
on this deep public awareness. 

Unlike selling Volkswagens, there 
is little room in insurance for sell- 
ing humor, entertainment, fun. In- 
surance is a tremendously serious, 
personal problem. Sell authority. 
Insurance and authority are synon- 
ymous. 


@ A NEW GENERATION of in- 
surance buyers has blossomed in 
every North American community. 

Continued on page 46 
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and now a word from the home 
office..." 





THINGS 

ARE 
HAPPENING 
AT WORLD 


World offers a complete line of personal 
insurance protection: Life, Accident & 
Sickness, Medical-Surgical, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed and 
Optional Renewable contracts. For indi- 
viduals, families, groups and franchises. 


Write T. D. Eilers, President 


World Insurance Company 
Home Office Omaha, Nebraska 


SINCE 1903 





Useful to you 
and your clients... 


[iro BROKERS and agents use our 
brochure, “Appraisal Procedure,” 
in discussions with their clients. It ex- 
plains the step-by-step procedure fol- 
lowed in authoritative appraisals of 
industrial, commercial and institutional 
properties. 

“Appraisal Procedure” also answers 
the many and frequent questions about 
appraisals your clients may have. 

Our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pages of valuable information) 
will also be appreciated by your clients. 

A supply of these brochures and 
booklets is available to you without 
cost or obligation. Write Dept. TS. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 








No. 1 in an 
enlightening 
series of 12 
Broker-Type 
personalities. 


Miserable Mumbler 


This agonized gent mutters constantly about the lack ot a com- 
plete line of competitive plans. He should check with ANICO 
for the solution. (And at competitive commission rates ). 





ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special. 
$25,000 minimum special. 

Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 
All forms of A&H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 


Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 





Pre-Authorized Check Plan. 





Family Income Term Policy. 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 
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SPECIAL BROKERS 
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INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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They could be receptive to the old, 
old story of personal attention. 
They say they haven’t heard it 
voiced recently with much convic- 
tion. But they’d be willing to 
listen. 

While most 
necessary to have 
are enthusiastic about it. Family 
heads show a relative lack of 
awareness of their insurance prob- 
lems; and, even when aware of 
them, they often appear not to feel 
them acutely. 

This would suggest an urgent 
need for awakening people to the 
advantages afforded by adequate 
insurance protection. 


people feel it is 
insurance, few 


Those producers who _ practice 
what they preach, and have pro- 
vided for their own business con- 
tinuation and family security, are 
equipped to convey to friends and 
neighbors the benefits of insurance. 
One of the most compelling selling 
devices is a claim draft for dam- 
age to one’s own home or automo- 
bile, or a bill marked “paid” for 
one’s own hospital and medical ex- 
They make insurance a 
tangible commodity by showing 
that it actually can be seen, 
touched, eaten, worn, driven, slept 
in, and talked about. 


pense. 


@e ECONOMISTS SEE GOOD 
YEAR according to a poll by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. Its latest an- 
nual opinion survey of 212 busi- 
ness economists indicate unanimity 
in a forecast of steadily rising 
output and continued inflation. 

This is not to imply that the 
economists think “boom” and “in- 
flation’”’ are wholesome; many call 
attention to the more unpleasant 
aspects of booms and what may 
come’ afterward. Nevertheless, 
practically everyone thinks 1959 
will be a good year for the econ- 
omy, whatever may come after- 
ward. 

However, this would suggest 
something of a wonderland to the 
prudent buyer and seller of insur- 
ance. We’ll have to run fast in 
1959 just to keep up. 
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Home Owner's Deductible 


Continued from page 41 


yet these very persons probably 
carry deductible collision insurance 
on their automobiles or deductible 
on their personal property floaters. 
They only do so because they have 
the very wonderful American pre- 
rogative of buying what they want 
to buy. 

As mentioned before, it was not 
necessary for us to print a special 
deductible policy. We merely pre- 
pared a very simple endorsement 
providing for the deduction of the 
sum of $50 from each and every 
claim under those coverages in the 
policy providing first party losses. 
I might add that our policy in- 
cludes automobile insurance, so the 
deductible clause automatically 
picked up comprehensive coverage. 
The collision insurance was no 
problem because the insured se- 
lected his own deductible on that 
one item. Whenever this ‘across 
the board” deductible is provided, 
we flagged the daily report by 
means of a special rubber stamp. 
Separate coding was established. 

Thus far, production of this en- 
dorsement has not been overwhelm- 
ing, but there is a steady interest 
in it. This is both on the part of 
our producers and an awareness on 
the part of our underwriters, which 
we think is even more important. 
Whereas in the past, many policies 
were being canceled because of 
claims frequency on small losses, 
the availability of the deductible 
form has enabled us to retain many 
policies otherwise lost. Our pre- 
mium volume has been favorably 
affected and likewise the good will 
and morale of our agency plant. 

It takes time for new ideas to 
become accepted. This was true 
when package policies were first 
developed. We are very glad that 
we decided to provide this deducti- 
ble on an across the board basis. 
From the results so far, we believe 
that in another twelve months at 
least one-fourth of our package 
policy portfolio will be written on 
this basis, and in three years’ time 
it is our goal to convert 50 per cent 
of our portfolio over to ‘‘across the 
board deductible.” 
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4| Scientists and technicians in the region 
served by Life Insurance Company of 
/- Georgia are playing a vital role in 
the progress of missiles and space 
vehicles. The first American satellite was 
launched in the South. 
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SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 








E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
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Accountants Phila. 6, Penna. 
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. to lay your plans for in- 
' 


creased business! Widening 
your circle of prospects is one 
way; increasing coverages of 
present assureds is another. 
With this ‘forward look’ you'll 
need a new kind of personal 
service. Millers National and 
Illinois may be just what you 
are looking for. Flexible con- 
tracts—plus our special brand 
of efficiency—can step-up your 
ability to produce on the firing 
line. Now is the time to get 
ready for Tomorrow . . . Drop 
us a line Today! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago 6 


YOUR ndependent 
Insurance /AGENT 
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NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


High Indemnity Covers 


Accidental Death 


Zurich-American has a program 
providing High [Indemnity Acci- 
dental Death Insurance. Insured 
can be covered for up to a quarter 
of a million dollars. Minimum 
amount issued is $15,000. Plan 
also can include Accidental Dis- 
memberment Benefits in the same 
amounts as for accidental death. 

The insurance is written on an 
annual basis and covers the insured 
24 hours a day, at home, at work, 
and at play. 

The High Indemnity Program 
also offers additional optional cov- 
erages. They are Weekly Accident 
Income Protection, minimum $25, 
maximum $250, and _ Accident 
Medical Expense Reimbursement in 
$1,000 amounts from $1,000 to 
$5,000. 


For Further Information Circle 222 on Card 


Guaranteed Issue Endowment 

A guaranteed issue endowment 
plan, available to groups of ten or 
more, has been announced by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. Guar- 
anteed issue provides coverage to 
members of groups without indi- 
vidual evidence of insurability. 

Plan will be available for use 
with split-dollar programs and pro- 
fessional associations. It will be 
subject to preliminary underwrit- 
ing and cannot be used under quali- 
fied pension and_ profit-sharing 
plans. Under the plan, insurance 
will be continued to age 85. Cash 
value at maturity is $1,000 for 
each unit. 
For Further Information Circle 223 on Card 


Kemper Introduces Cancer-TB 
Policy 


Cancer, tuberculosis and 11 other 
specified diseases are covered for 
medical expenses in a new low-cost 
policy by Kemper Insurance. 

A Deluxe Specified Disease Ex- 
pense policy provides $1000 each 
for treatment of cancer and tuber- 
culosis and $10,000 each for polio- 
myelitis, leukemia, meningitis, en- 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 
If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 32 and 35 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


cephalitis, diphtheria, scarlet fe- 
ver, smallpox, tetanus, rabies, ele- 
phantiasis and tularemia. 
Coverage is available up to the 
age of 60 both for individuals and 
for families and is renewable to 
age 65. The policy has been ap- 
proved in 38 states. 
For Further Information Circle 224 on Card 


Controlled Major Medical 
for Groups 


Lincoln National Life has an- 
nounced three new package plans 
for groups of 10 to 25 employees. 
These plans are built around the 
new MM-5 Controlled Major Medi- 
cal coverage recently approved in 
all states for groups of 25 or more 
lives. Amount of life insurance 
varies to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual employer. 

Plans combine the advantages of 
the traditional base plans and the 
maximum catastrophe benefits of 
major medical plans. Employer’s 
over-all costs are not at the sole 
discretion of those rendering the 
services. Benefits provided for pre- 
existing conditions are controlled. 
Medical and drug items are not 
covered when the patient is not a 
hospital resident. 

For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Bankers National Life now of- 
fers the “quantity discount” fea- 
ture to buyers of large policies. 
Discounts are arranged in three 
groups. Policies from $7,500 to 
$14,999 receive a discount of $1.50 
per $1,000 with proportionately 
higher discounts on higher face 
amounts. Company has also 
adopted the guaranteed _ insur- 
ability rider whereby an insured 
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can increase his insurance at defi- 
nite times without a medical. 

The Travelers has announced a 
volume discount premium plan, 
“More-for-Less.”” Lower rates for 
women have also been adopted, 
and certain Travelers policies 
have now been made available to 
age groups previously excluded. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, has 
adopted an increased dividend 
scale effective January 1, 1959. 
Scale will increase by about 10 
per cent payments on ordinary 
policies. Under the new schedule, 
interest rate on policy proceeds 
left at interest will be 3.4 per cent, 
and 3.6 per cent on dividends left 
at interest. 

Continental American, Wil- 
mington, Del., has increased its 
dividend scale for 1959. In addi- 
tion, a terminal dividend will be 
payable after ten policy years on 
termination by death or maturity 
or by surrender for cash, for ex- 
tended term insurance or for re- 
duced paid-up insurance. In the 
past, terminal dividends were paid 
only on cash surrender or matu- 
rity other than by death. 

Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U. S. has announced a 
broader dividend scale for 1959. 
Termination dividends will be 
paid, as well as dividends on Fam- 
ily Income riders and participat- 
ing reduced paid-up insurance and 
annuity contracts arising from de- 
fault of premium. A more liberal 
scale will be used for figuring div- 
idends due under the older series 
of Family Income benefits and un- 
der annual premium deferred an- 
nuity contracts. 

Gleaner Life Insurance Society, 
Birmingham, Mich., will increase 
by 35 per cent its refund scale on 
new policies, and those issued 
since April 1, 1948. Company will 
also reduce premiums according to 
size of policy on amounts written 
in excess of $3,000. 

Mutual Trust Life of Chicago 
will increase its 1959 dividend 
scale. New schedule will affect all 
214 per cent reserve policies. 

North American Life, Toronto, 
has announced lower rates for Im- 
mediate Annuity Plans issued in 
Canada. New rates, lower at all 
ages, are subject to the Company’s 
1 per cent discount for size of pre- 
mium where amount is $10,000 or 
more. 
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Coverages and Forms 
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derson Act providing indemnifi- 
cation for claims arising out of a 
reactor incident up to $500 mil- 
lion in excess of the $60 million 
available through the stock 
(Nelia) and mutual (Maelu) syn- 
dicates. No protection exists to 
cover losses due to leakage from 
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One Good Way To Keep 
Good Agents Happy 


We believe a good agent is happiest with the company 

best able to accept all the business he has worked hard to get. 
No company likes to turn business away, or disappoint 

its producers, by rejecting substandard applications. And it’s 
often unnecessary, because many “borderline” cases can be 
successfully written, if the company gets the right 
underwriting help and gets it in time. This is precisely 

what North American Reassurance Company provides, 


We are in life reinsurance exclusively, with hundreds of 
life company clients depending upon us for superior 
underwriting assistance. Because of our unusual depth of 
experience in underwriting substandard business we 

are usually able to determine immediately whether or not a 
difficult case can be successfully written. Of course, 

we will share the risk or even take it all, if desired, at the 
lowest rate obtainable commensurate with sound 
underwriting. We can do the same for 


Superior underwriting, and all our other 
non-competitive services to life companies, 
are outlined in our booklet, ‘Reinsurance 
Exclusively’’. Why not write for your free 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e 


radioactive isotopes used by so 
many hospitals, colleges and in- 
dustries. The suggested endorse- 
ments are designed to afford this 
protection for those who seek it. 


Keleket X-ray Case 


A manufacturer of radio-active 
measuring instruments suffered a 
substantial loss as a _ result of 
plant contamination due to a plug 
in a radium capsule being ex- 
pelled. Claim was brought under 
the firm’s direct damage and busi- 
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ness interruption insurance, the 
explosion section. A highly radio- 
active radium salt of predeter- 
mined strength of radiation, 
sealed in an iridium platinum 
capsule, was used to calibrate in- 
struments. 

This capsule was stored in a 
lead vault when not in use. 

Following a small explosive 
sound, described as a “pop,” an 
employee using the capsule to cal- 
ibrate a device noticed a white 
mist emanating from the capsule. 
This proved to be finely powdered 
radium salt. This radium salt to- 
gether with radon gas, the highly 
radio-active decay product of ra- 
dium, filtered through the as- 
sured’s plant completely contami- 
nating it. The premises could not 
be occupied for a period of five 
months, thereby constituting a 
business interruption loss in ad- 
didition to the direct damage to 
the stock and the expense of de- 
contamination. 

Despite the fact that the pres- 
sure created within the capsule 
by the build-up of radon gas 
caused the forceful ejection of 
the plug, the assured effected re- 
covery under his policy in the 
lower court. There the court held 
that the loss was attributable to 
an explosion within the extended 
cover endorsement. The_ insur- 
ance company appealed but the 
judgment was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals. 

When it finally reached the Ap- 
pellate division, that Court held 
the cost of decontamination 
should not have been included be- 
cause this expense did not actu- 
ally reduce the business interrup- 


"| hear you sold a big policy to one of 
your visitors!" 
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tion loss. Since the premises 
were unusable until such time as 
decontamination was completed 
this deletion does not appear equi- 
table. It seems that the Court, in 
so stretching the definition of an 
explosion as to include loss due 
to the “pop” of a capsule plug, 
should have included the expense 
incurred to reduce the business 
Interruption claim. 
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Nuclear Exclusion Clauses WL « 0 years 
A nuclear exclusion clause 
must be attached to all fire poli- c a 
cies. It reads to the effect that On October 3, 1958, Southlanc -ife nsuranc 
: : 5 Company completed 50 eventful years of serv- 
the policy, including endorse- ice to the American people. During its half- 
ments, does not insure against century of operations, it has become one of the 
nuclear reaction or nuclear radia- largest life insurance companies in the United 
tion or radio-active contamina- States . . . with over $1,230,000,000 of insurance 
. : ee eicaei aekatid siaeesidelcatea a 999 
tion, whether or not such loss or in force, and assets exceeding | ego 
damage be direct, indirect, proxi- Today, Southland Life, through its 1,500 agents 
mate or remote, or be in whole or and employees, serves more than a half-million 
oor ee American families and provides funds for the 
in part nonin - a growth and expansion of the areas it serves. 
or aggravate y fire or other 
perils specified in the policy and SOUTHLAND CENTER 
or endorsements. Early in 1959, Southland Life looks for- 
The wording of the extended ward to the completion of Southland 
“overage and. exclusi ‘iders | Center. Located in downtown Dallas, 
ee — ee Soe the Center will occupy an entire busi- 
read approximately the same — | — ness block and provide more than 
cept that these terms are substi- ’ 1,500,000 square feet of floor area. 
tuted for the word fire. Included within the structure will be 
Special dwelling policies re- | the ultra-modern 42-story Southland 
quire further limiting endorse- wg ig 0 a ar pragoeentierd 
‘ : ae as luxury hotel tower, and a complete 
ments 2Caus é a 2 . . ; 
— me —— on the additional shopping and retail center. Five below- 
perils which may be covered by ground levels will provide space for a 
these contracts. 2,500-car daily capacity garage. Foun- 
; dations are included in present construc- 
tion for the future addition of another 
Apportionment Clause office tower of 32 stories. 


Special apportionment clauses ecizivnain ean 
are incorporated in the radio- ESE Cee ae 4 
active assumption endorsements, Southland Serving Life 
one for the limited and another so 2 aout seen ts | Insurance| ro Company 
for the broad form. It is there- | Se oe ee 
fore important that all policies Home Office © Dallas Division Office © Washington, D. C. 
covering the same property have 
the same assumption endorsement 
to avoid pro-ration of any loss. 

These apportionment clauses 
make rather difficult reading but 
the intent is to limit the recovery 
under the assumption clause in 
each policy to that proportion of % 
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other policies also contain the of outstan ing persona service to insurance companies. ¥ 


assumption rider. 
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The assumption endorsements A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


described in this resume are only REINSURANCE BROKERS 
suggested forms and are not as 


yet available except in the State 810 Baker Building Exclusively 208 South LaSalle Street 


i Minneapolis 2, Minnesota Chicago 4, Illinois 
of Maryland where their use was FEderal 9-5847 CEntral 6-9141 


approved in October, 1958. 565555665 
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91 Life Companies from 1938 to 1957 
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(See editorial starting on page 13) 
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made readily to realize that such a circumstance 


Continued from page 13 


forecasts a better return upon his own invest- 


ment in a life insurance policy. 


it has invested is more than an idle gesture. 
It is a formidable selling argument to the 


shrewd policyholder 


There is presented, on pages 52 and 53 of this 


issue of THE SPECTATOR, a table giving the rate 
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A The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S.C. merged during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. 
Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. B This company reinsured the business of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. as of January 1, 1953. C Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above 
Feb. 5, 1946. D This company reinsured the business of the Standard Life Ins. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. and the Illinois 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., Monmouth, Ill. during 1951 and changed its name to the above. FE Formerly New World Life Ins. Co. 
Name changed to the above June 1, 1954. 


of interest earned on mean invested funds by vested funds of life companies in those years, 
91 of the older and leading life insurance com- and in subsequent years, was annually in the 
panies of the United States. The table runs year hundreds of millions of dollars. Thus ten bil- 
by year for twenty years, from 1938 to 1957, lions of dollars lost would not seem to be an 
inclusive, together with averages for the four over estimate. Paternalism under any guise ulti- 
quinquennial periods and a grand total interest mately is costly to the people whom its sponsors 
rate for the entire twenty years. say it will aid. In this case widows and orphans 
The table shows that the highest interest rate were the victims of the low earning capacity of 
attained was in the first year of the period, when their insurance protectors. 
in 1938 it was 4.33 per cent. The rate declined The rate for all companies for the entire 
yearly till in 1947 it reached the lowest rate in twenty years was 3.72 per cent. This was higher 
the twenty years shown. From 1947 there has than the total rate for nine of the individual 
been an annual increase. The 1957 rate of 4.12 years and lower than the other eleven. The vol- 
per cent is the highest attained by these com- ume of assets and the size of the difference 
panies since 1939, the second year in the table. between the low rated years and the average 
As a matter of fact, the rate of interest was are also significant. The rate for the first five 
only higher than 1957, in 1938 and 1939, the year period, from 1938 to 1942, was also the 
first two years of the period. Those two years highest at 4.12 per cent. Rapid decline in the 
wherein the rates were 4.49 per cent and 4.47 earning power of invested funds caused the 
per cent respectively were points in a declining second period, that from 1943 to 1947, to be the 
interest rate trend which began at 5.38 per cent lowest at 3.39 per cent. The gradual upturn in 
in 1923 and 1924 and ended at a 3.16 per cent interest earning is reflected in the rate for the 
low in 1947. period 1948 to 1952, which was 3.45 per cent. 
A significant contrast may be noted in the The middle quinquennial periods were below the 
level of interest earned by leading life compa- average of 3.72 per cent but the final five years 
nies between the eras of World War I and at 3.95 per cent was above the twenty-year 
World War II as well as in the years following average. 
these wars. In 1918 and 1919 the interest rates The table further shows that in 1957 there 
of the leading life companies were 4.89 per cent were 48 companies with higher rates than the 
and 4.85 per cent. In 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, average of 4.12 per cent with one equal to the 
the life companies’ interest rates were 3.96, average and 42 below. The larger and older 
3.76, 3.57, and 3.39 per cent respectively. companies having expectedly lower rates than 
In the years of the First World War, controls those of the younger and smaller companies 
were not in effect, while in the years before, shown. 
during, and after the Second World War con- In the tabulation presented, the gross rate 
trols of every conceivable kind were attempted. of interest earned on mean investment funds 
The amount of money which was lost by policy- has been constructed by taking the mean ledger 
holders and beneficiaries of life insurance as a assets of the companies as a divisor of the 
result of money control by the Federal govern- interest and rates earned, as shown by the com- 
ment, to our knowledge, has not been calculated. panies’ reports to the several state insurance 
But consider that even one per cent on the in- departments. —T. J. V. Cullen 
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Behind him is the aggressiveness, progressiveness 
and power of one of America’s oldest and most 
highly regarded life insurance companies. Ahead of 
him are endless possibilities through the company’s 
training program, sales aids and customer service. 
Around him are boundless opportunities through the 
Key to Security, Key to Business Security and numer- 
ous other attractive planned programs. Add to 
all these his dedication as a Career Life Under- 
writer, his determination to succeed, and 

you'll see... He’s on the RIGHT ROAD. 


syutlable 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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“But surely you don’t have to have a ‘payroll audit problem’.” 


Indeed he doesn’t. And if the doctor 
knows his insurance as well as his psy- 
chiatry, he’ll recommend that the patient 
get busy with Bituminous. Bituminous’ 
prompt audit performance is just one of 
the services that keeps agents on an even 
keel. Bituminous’ flexible and open- 
minded underwriting attitude, Bitumi- 
nous’ best-in-the-business safety 
engineering and Bituminous’ fast-fair 
claim service make for bigger and better 
compensation writings. They keep the 


agent going to the bank instead of 
around in circles. Consult Bituminous. 








WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
Bituminous started out in 1928 in coal 
mine coverages. Now it serves all in- 
dustry and only a fraction of its an- 
nual $26,000,000 writings is in the 
mining business. So Bituminous has 
come to stand for leadership in com- 
pensation, leadership built on ‘“‘Secu- 
rity with Service.” 











Bituminous Casualty Corporarvion 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY . ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





RREINSURANCE, TOO, through its basic service to the insurance 
industry, contributes to the stability of man’s business and property. 


Cc ENERAL REINSURANCE 


Cc YRPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE. CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI! 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. | Pacific Dept.;610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 








